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PREFACE 


There  is  an  obvious  difficulty  in  dealing  with  such 
a  subject  as  the  Life  of  Christ  within  the  limits 
prescribed  for  this  little  work.  On  the  one  hand  is 
the  danger  of  presenting  a  mere  enumeration  of  dry 
details,  on  the  other  that  of  vagueness  and  sketchi¬ 
ness.  This  book  does  not  pretend  to  be  exhaustive 
in  any  sense.  Many  incidents  are  barely  mentioned 
or  altogether  omitted.  References  either  to  Scripture 
or  to  other  works  are  given  sparingly.  Critical 
questions  are  not  discussed,  though  their  place  and 
nature  are  frequently  indicated,  together  with  the 
solution  which  commends  itself  to  the  writer.  The 
design  has  been  to  furnish  such  an  epitome  of  event 
and  utterance  as  may  be  a  guide  in  reading  the 
Gospels,  by  giving  something  of  unity  to  the  picture 
there  presented,  and  especially  to  lay  stress  on  such 
features  of  the  life  of  Jesus  as  shall  help  to  an 
understanding  of  His  character  and  purposes. 

For  an  excellent  detailed  sketch,  serving  in  some 
measure  both  as  an  index  and  harmony  of  the  Gospels, 
the  reader  may  be  referred  to  the  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  by  the  late  Principal  Salmond  of  Aberdeen. 
For  an  admirable  discussion  of  the  critical  points 
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involved,  reference  may  be  made  to  Professor  Sanday’s 
article  “  Jesus  Christ”1  in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the 
Bible,  where  also  an  ample  guide  to  the  literature  of 
the  subject  will  be  found. 

Quotations  from  the  New  Testament  are,  as  a  rule, 
given  according  to  the  form  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  Revised  Version. 

He  who  would  worthily  write  the  Life  of  Jesus 
Christ  must  have  a  pen  dipped  in  the  imaginative 
sympathy  of  a  poet,  in  the  prophet’s  fire,  in  the 
artist’s  charm  and  grace,  and  in  the  reverence  and 
purity  of  the  saint.  The  little  work  here  offered  to 
the  reader  may  fall  as  far  below  many  existing  Lives 
of  Christ  as  these  fall  below  the  ideal,  and  yet  there 
may  be  those  to  whom  it  will  be  helpful.  It  is  the 
writer’s  prayer  that  the  hour  spent  in  its  perusal 
may  not  only  bring  to  mind  the  leading  facts  of  the 
most  wondrous  life  that  was  ever  lived,  but  may 
reveal  something  of  the  spirit  of  that  life,  and  so  lead 
men,  not  away  from  the  Master,  but  into  His  nearer 
presence,  with  reverent  love  and  earnest  desire  to  be 
His  followers,  faithful  and  obedient,  in  life  and  in 
death. 

1  Now  re-published  in  a  separate  volume  (T.  &  T.  Clark). 
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CHAPTER  I 


THE  SYNAGOGUE  AT  NAZARETH 

It  was  the  Sabbath  and  the  streets  of  the  little  upland 
Galilean  village  of  Nazareth  were  filled  with  wor¬ 
shippers  hurrying  to  the  place  of  prayer.  It  was  the 
Jewish  practice  to  hasten  to  the  Synagogue,  and  walk 
slowly  homewards,  thus  marking  their  joy  in  the  house 
of  God  and  their  reluctance  to  leave  it.  But  on  this 
day  there  was  an  additional  reason  for  their  eagerness. 
It  was  rumoured  that  one  whose  name  was  in  many 
mouths,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  prophet, 
and  even,  it  was  said,  had  done  “  wondrous  works,” 
would  be  present  and  probably  take  part  in  the  sacred 
service. 

It  was  true  that  He  had  been  brought  up  amongst 
them  apparently  without  attracting  more  than  ordinary 
notice,  but  now  men  associated  Him  with  John  the 
Baptist,  whose  disciple  He  had  become,  and  whose 
work,  now  that  John  was  cast  into  prison,  it  was  likely 
that  this  Jesus  would  continue.  His  fame  bade  fair 
to  rival,  even  to  outshine,  that  of  the  preacher  in  the 
wilderness. 

At  the  appropriate  point  in  the  Synagogue  service 
the  new  Teacher  stood  up  to  read.  The^passage 
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which  He  selected,  or  which,  as  some  think,  formed 
part  of  the  lesson  for  the  day,  was  the  beginning  of 
the  6‘lst  chapter  of  Isaiah — “the  Spirit  of  the  Lord 
is  upon  me  ” — and  when  He  sat  down  after  the  read¬ 
ing  and  began  to  speak,  the  attention  of  all  was 
riveted  upon  Him.  The  passage  was  undoubtedly 
accepted  as  Messianic  by  His  fellow-countrymen,  and 
we  can  imagine  therefore  their  astonishment  at  His 
opening  words.  “  To-day  hath  this  scripture  been  ful¬ 
filled  in  your  ears.”  At  first  amazement  was  mingled 
with  admiration,  but  soon  the  utterances  of  a  petty 
envy  overbore  every  other  consideration.  “  Is  not 
this  Joseph’s  son  ?  ”  they  asked  ;  and  His  reply,  hold¬ 
ing  the  mirror  up  to  nature,  recalling  the  mistakes 
which  had  been  made  in  the  history  of  the  people  of 
Israel,  in  rejecting  those  who  had  been  yet  true 
prophets,  changed  their  wonder  into  exasperation. 
With  the  wild  unreasoning  passion,  with  the  fanatical 
hatred  of  an  Eastern  mob,  they  rose  against  Him, 
drove  Him  from  Synagogue  and  city,  and  would  have 
taken  His  life  by  casting  Him  down  the  precipitous 
side  of  the  hill  on  which  the  city  was  built.  “But  He 
passing  through  the  midst  of  them  went  His  way.” 

What  caused  them  to  fall  back  from  before  Him 
and  desist  from  their  murderous  purpose  ?  It  was 
not  necessarily  anything  supernatural.  More  probably 
it  was  the  impression  made  by  His  personality,  of 
calm  dignity,  unflinching  courage,  resistless  power,  of 
which  here  we  get  one  of  the  earliest  glimpses.  If 
so,  we  may  well  regard  this  scene  as  an  index,  as  well 
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as  an  introduction,  to  the  life  which  we  propose  to 
outline.  As  such  the  Evangelist  St  Luke  apparently 
himself  designed  it.  For  here  we  have  what  the  life 
of  Christ  exemplifies  at  greater  length — expectation 
more  or  less  earnest — the  Jews  looking  for  One  who 
was  to  come ;  early  popularity  giving  place  to  opposi¬ 
tion  and  hatred  when  the  expectations  which  men 
had  entertained  were  disappointed  and  the  Messiah 
appeared  other  than  they  had  thought ;  and  finally 
the  triumph  over  all  that  envy  and  malice  could 
achieve  when  the  cross  became  the  pathway  to  the 
throne — when  as  the  rising  sun  breaks  through  the 
dark  clouds,  the  Lord  passed  through  all  that  human 
violence  could  inflict,  and  “  went  His  way”  emerging 
as  a  Victor  from  the  strife. 


CHAPTER  II 

THE  GOSPELS 

The  visit  to  Nazareth  stands  almost  like  a  frontispiece 
to  the  Gospel  according  to  St  Luke.  Other  incidents 
of  the  Galilean  ministry  of  our  Lord  had  preceded 
it,  but  none  is  recorded  at  so  great  length.  We  have 
just  seen  how  symbolical  it  is  of  the  career  which  it 
inaugurated.  For  this  reason  we  have  set  it  in  the 
forefront  of  our  sketch,  and  also  because  it  reminds 
us  that  the  judgment  of  the  contemporaries  of  Jesus 
regarding  Him  was  founded  upon  observation  of  such 
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incidents.  They  knew  nothing  of  the  details  of  His 
early  life,  or  of  those  explanations  of  His  acts  and 
words  with  which  our  Scriptures  furnish  us.  If  we 
would  see  with  their  eyes,  and  judge  with  their 
judgment,  we  must  begin  where  they  began,  and 
watch  the  gradual  unfolding  of  the  character  of  the 
Son  of  man,  and  the  revelation  of  God  which  came 
through  Him.  But  having  seen  Him,  as  it  were,  at 
the  commencement  of  His  work,  we  may  turn  back 
and  review  the  course  of  events,  so  far  as  we  can 
trace  them,  which  led  up  to  the  memorable  scene  in 
the  Synagogue  of  Nazareth,  and  those,  still  more 
remarkable,  to  which  it  was  the  prelude. 

For  our  knowledge  we  are  dependent  upon  written 
sources,  and  these  consist  almost  exclusively  of  the 
Four  Gospels.  Other  writers,  outside  the  New 
Testament,  such  as  Josephus  and  Tacitus,  make 
casual  allusions  to  Jesus  Christ;  and  in  the  other 
books  of  the  New  Testament  itself  there  are  refer¬ 
ences  which  are  explanatory  and  confirmatory  of  the 
gospel  narratives,  but  add  little  to  our  knowledge 
from  a  historical  point  of  view.  A  picture  of  the  life 
of  Christ  can  only  be  drawn  from  the  pages  of  the 
Evangelists. 

Here,  as  is  now  well  known,  many  questions  of 
great  difficulty  come  in — questions  of  which,  in  a 
brief  outline  like  the  present,  it  is  impossible  to  do 
more  than  indicate  the  nature.  It  is  not  only  the 
external  history  of  the  documents  themselves  which 
is  closely  inquired  into,  but  they  are  minutely  com- 
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pared  with  one  another,  paragraph  by  paragraph, 
word  by  word,  to  see  what  they  tell  about  themselves 
and  the  method  of  their  composition.  Resemblances 
and  differences  are  noted.  Minds  skilled  in  his¬ 
torical  and  literary  analysis  are  devoted  to  the  task. 
Theories  are  framed  to  account  for  the  phenomena 
which  thus  come  to  light.  A  very  cursory  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  documents  is  sufficient  to  satisfy  us  of  the 
existence  of  important  differences  in  order  and  in 
expression,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  there  is  a 
reason  for  these,  if  it  could  only  be  determined.  It 
is  obvious  that  there  is  a  parallelism  in  the  narratives 
of  the  first  three  Evangelists,  which  is  not  shared  by 
the  fourth.  They  deal  mainly  with  the  work  of  our 
Lord  in  Galilee,  while  the  last  is  largely  concerned 
with  His  labours  and  experiences  in  Jerusalem  and 
its  neighbourhood.  The  Synoptic  Gospels,  as  they 
are  called  from  the  unity  of  their  point  of  view,  are 
less  definite  in  their  chronology  than  the  Fourth. 
From  them  it  might  be  fairly  concluded  that  the 
ministry  of  Jesus  did  not  last  more  than  a  few 
months ;  it  is  from  the  Fourth  Gospel  that  we  learn 
how  it  probably  extended  over  about  three  years. 

It  is  now  generally  agreed  that  written  documents 
were  preceded  by  oral  narratives  which  owed  their 
existence  to  the  desire  of  the  early  Christians  to 
know  something  of  the  sayings  and  doings  of  the 
Master,  though  indeed  the  emergence  of  the  narrative 
may  not  have  been  due  merely  to  curiosity,  however 
natural,  but  to  the  need  for  practical  guidance. 
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Recollections  of  Him  were  put  into  shape,  circulated, 
and  finally  collected  and  arranged.  Of  such  more  or 
less  fragmentary  collections  there  appear  to  have  been 
many,  but  from  them  the  Four  which  we  now  have 
were  selected,  and  survived  as  canonical,  when  many 
perished  or  were  rejected.  They  do  not  profess  to 
be  exhaustive,  but  their  very  differences  enable  them 
to  present  a  stereoscopic  view,  as  it  were,  of  the 
sublime  Figure  which  forms  their  common  theme. 

Of  the  Four  Gospels,  that  of  St  Mark  is  now 
generally  accepted  as  the  earliest.  It  gives  an 
outline  of  the  life  of  Jesus,  from  the  beginning  of 
His  public  ministry  to  His  death  and  resurrection. 
It  gives  fewer  incidents  but  often  presents  them  with 
greater  fulness,  and  with  more  graphic  detail  than 
do  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke.  Many  of  the  longer 
discourses  are  wanting ;  there  are  only  four  parables, 
and  the  Lord’s  prayer  is  omitted.  The  tradition  is 
that  St  Mark  was  a  companion  of  St  Peter  and  wrote 
at  his  dictation ;  certainly  incidents  in  which  St 
Peter  figures  are  often  prominent.  St  Matthew  and 
St  Luke  enrich  the  common,  or  triple  tradition,  as  it 
is  sometimes  called,  in  different  ways.  St  Luke  made 
it  his  special  aim  to  be  accurate  and  orderly  in  what 
he  wrote.  His  preface  (i.  1-4)  could  scarcely  be 
excelled  as  the  expression  of  a  conscientious  literary 
purpose.  His  chronology  is  probably,  so  far  as  he 
indicates  the  sequence  of  events,  more  trustworthy 
than  that  of  either  of  the  other  two  Synoptists. 
St  Matthew  tends  rather  to  arrange  his  materials  into 
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groups,  as  that  of  the  miracles  (viii.,  ix.),  of  the 
parables  (xiii.),  and  possibly  the  sermon  on  the 
Mount  itself  (v.-vii.).  St  Matthew  was  a  Jew  and 
wrote  mainly  from  the  Jewish-Christian  standpoint; 
St  Luke,  as  befits  the  companion  of  St  Paul,  addresses 
Gentiles.  Both  prefix  an  account  of  the  birth  and 
infancy  of  Jesus.  St  John’s  Gospel  is  certainly  the 
latest  of  the  four.  It  has  been  the  most  subjected  to 
the  fires  of  controversy.  Its  authorship  has  been 
keenly  disputed,  and  its  teaching  set  aside  as 
“  theological,”  and  as  the  first  outcropping  of  the 
Greek  spirit  which  was  to  metamorphose  Christianity 
from  its  original  simplicity,  and  to  lead  the  Church 
into  wandering  mazes  of  error.  The  tendency  at 
the  present  day  is  to  return  to  the  earlier  view  of  the 
Gospel.  Many  opponents  recognise  in  it  an  Apostolic 
kernel ;  some  of  the  more  extreme  admit  that  in  some 
details  it  is  probably  nearer  the  truth  than  the 
Synoptists  are.  Tradition  ascribes  it  to  the  “  beloved 
disciple”  who  lay  on  his  Master’s  bosom.  In  that 
case  the  first  and  fourth  Gospels  may  be  said  to  be 
of  Apostolic  origin ;  the  second  and  third  to  proceed 
from  companions  of  Apostles.  St  Matthew  represents 
Jesus  as  the  King  of  Heaven’s  spiritual  kingdom ;  St 
John  as  the  Son  of  God,  one  with  the  Father.  Each 
of  the  Gospels  in  thus  following  its  own  plan  and 
line  of  thought  contributes  to  our  knowledge  of  Him 
whom  to  know  is  Life  Eternal. 

It  remains  to  add,  that  excellent  authorities  assign 
60-70  a.d.  as  the  period  before  which  the  Synoptic 
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Gospels  had,  as  regards  their  main  features  and 
contents,  assumed  their  permanent  form ;  while  the 
fourth  Gospel  is  believed  to  have  been  written  from 
85-90  a.d. 


CHAPTER  III 

THE  BIRTH,  INFANCY,  AND  YOUTH  OF  JESUS 

It  has  been  remarked  that  “the  common  matter  of 
the  Synoptic  Gospels  is  also  the  most  public  matter.” 
That  which  is  recorded  by  only  one  or  two  of  the 
Evangelists  may  be  no  less  true  to  history,  but  was 
later  and  less  widely  known.  This  would  obviously 
be  the  case  with  the  accounts  of  the  infancy  and 
childhood  of  Jesus,  which,  if  historical,  must  have 
been  drawn  from  the  things  which  His  mother  “  laid 
up  in  her  heart.”  She  would  not  be  likely  to  speak 
of  them  soon,  and  never  but  in  the  utmost  confidence 
of  friendship.  It  has  been  suggested  that  St  Luke’s 
narrative  may  have  come  to  him  through  one  of  the 
women  mentioned  in  Luke  viii.  8,  xxiv.  10.  The 
channel  through  which  St  Matthew’s  account  had 
reached  him  cannot  be  conjectured  with  so  much 
plausibility,  but  it  evidently  represents  the  point  of 
view  of  Joseph,  as  that  of  St  Luke  represents  the  ex¬ 
periences  of  Mary.  It  may  be  said  that  this  diversity 
of  character  makes  for  the  credibility  of  the  narratives 
in  regard  at  least  to  the  main  facts  to  which  they 
testify,  notwithstanding  the  important  divergences, 
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which,  in  addition  to  the  miraculous  elements  entering 
into  them,  have  led  many  to  relegate  them  to  the 
region  of  poetry  and  myth. 

We  are  dependent  upon  them,  however,  for  even 
the  approximate  date  to  which  we  can  assign  the 
birth  of  our  Lord.  According  to  them,  it  took  place 
before  the  death  of  Herod  the  Great  in  b.c.  4,  but 
whether  immediately  before  this  date  or  two  or  three 
years  earlier,  it  is  difficult  to  determine.  The  state¬ 
ments  in  the  Gospels  admit  of  either  view.  But  if 
the  beginning  of  the  public  ministry  be  placed,  as  it 
is  by  Professor  Sanday,  in  a.d.  26,  and  we  take  as  a 
definite  statement  St  Luke’s  note  of  time  that  Jesus 
was  then  about  thirty  years  old,  the  nativity  must  be 
assigned  to  b.c.  4,  the  year  of  Herod’s  death. 

There  were  then  living  in  Nazareth  two  Galilean 
peasants,  Joseph  and  Mary,  who  were  betrothed 
to  each  other.  St  Luke  tells  us  how  an  angelic 
messenger  announced  to  Mary  that  the  power  of  the 
Most  High  should  overshadow  her,  wherefore  the 
Holy  Thing  which  would  be  born  of  her  should  be 
called  the  Son  of  God.  St  Matthew  pictures  Joseph’s 
perplexities,  when,  as  he  thought,  shame  had  come 
upon  him  through  his  promised  wife,  how  he  was 
minded  to  put  her  away,  and  how  he  was  reassured 
by  a  Divine  intimation  of  her  innocence. 

Jesus  was  born  in  Bethlehem  of  Judaea,  whither 
Joseph  and  Mary  had  gone  up  to  satisfy  the  require¬ 
ments  of  a  general  census  which,  ordered  by  the 
Roman  emperor,  the  king  of  Judaea,  notwithstanding 
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his  relative  independence,  was  apparently  not  unwill¬ 
ing  to  carry  out.  The  chronological  statements  of  St 
Luke  here  (ii.  1-5),  seemingly  so  precise,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  census  which  he  associates  with  the 
name  of  Cyrenius  (Quirinius),  have  long  been  a  puzzle 
to  students  of  the  period.  If  all  difficulties  are  not 
yet  removed,  they  have  been  very  greatly  lessened  by 
recent  discoveries  in  Egypt,  which  show  that  similar 
“  enrolments  ”  were  periodically  made  in  that  portion, 
at  least,  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The  arguments 
founded  upon  them  in  favour  of  the  historical  re¬ 
liability  of  the  Evangelist  have  been  elaborated  by 
Prof.  W.  M.  Ramsay  in  his  book,  Was  Christ  horn  at 
Bethlehem  ? 

The  simple  and  picturesque  details  of  the  arrival  of 
Joseph  and  Mary  at  Bethlehem,  of  their  failure  to  find 
room  in  the  inn,  and  their  consequent  accommodation 
in  the  part  of  the  caravanserai  ordinarily  used  for  the 
cattle  and  beasts  of  burden,  of  the  birth  of  Jesus  in 
those  lowly  surroundings,  and  of  the  appearance  to 
the  shepherds  of  Bethlehem,  and  their  visit  to  the 
young  mother  and  her  babe — are  described  by  St 
Luke  with  all  a  poet’s  sense  of  the  significance  of 
what  he  narrates,  of  the  glory  that  lay  behind  the 
simplicity.  He  goes  on  to  tell  of  the  circumcision  of 
Jesus,  and  of  the  customary  visit  to  the  Temple  for 
the  purification — what  we  should  call  the  “church¬ 
ing” — of  Mary.  St  Matthew  adds  the  particulars  of 
the  visit  of  Magi,  or  “wise  men,”  from  the  east;  of 
Herod’s  treacherous  inquiry,  and  rage,  when  he  knew 
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himself  foiled ;  of  the  massacre  of  the  innocents, 
which,  however,  was  unsuccessful  in  its  purpose,  since 
Joseph,  warned  in  a  dream,  had  taken  Mary  and  the 
young  child  to  Egypt,  where  they  remained  in  hiding 
until  after  the  death  of  Herod ;  and  of  their  return, 
when,  avoiding  Bethlehem  and  Jerusalem,  they  fixed 
their  permanent  abode  in  Nazareth. 

The  narrative  of  the  Virgin  Birth  no  doubt  presents 
serious  difficulties,  and  has  in  quite  recent  times  been 
the  subject  of  controversies  both  in  Germany  and  in 
Britain.  It  must,  as  has  been  truly  remarked,  “be 
approached  by  each  person  from  some  theological  or 
philosophical  standpoint,  which  will  to  a  very  con¬ 
siderable  extent  determine  the  view  which  he  takes 
of  the  amount  of  historical  evidence  required  for  the 
fact  in  question.”  It  cannot  be  absolutely  denied  by 
one  who  does  not  reject  the  miraculous  altogether. 
To  those  who  admit  the  existence  of  miracles,  the 
question  is  one  of  evidence  and  consistency.  It  may 
be  maintained  indeed  that  acceptance  of  the  Virgin 
Birth  is  not  essential  to  the  fullest  recognition  of  the 
holiness  and  the  divinity  of  Jesus,  of  the  reality,  that 
is,  of  the  Incarnation.  It  finds  no  place  in  the 
writings  of  the  Apostles,  nor  is  it  referred  to  in  the 
Gospels  except  in  the  chapters  at  present  under  con¬ 
sideration.  But  any  objection  based  upon  their  silence 
is  so.  far  balanced  by  consideration  of  the  difficulty  of 
referring  to  the  event,  assuming  it  to  have  occurred, 
and  the  danger  that  it  would  be  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  (as  it  subsequently  was)  by  the  foes  of 
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early  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  embedded 
in  the  earliest  Christian  creeds,  and  has  been  recognised 
as  both  a  symbol  and  an  explanation  of  the  new 
beginning,  the  rise  of  a  spiritual  humanity  in  the 
person  of  the  Saviour.  The  narratives  doubtless  give 
us  in  the  angelic  interviews,  for  instance,  what  Mary, 
guided  by  her  knowledge  of  the  Old  Testament, 
believed  had  taken  place.  Further  than  this  we  can 
scarcely  go,  but  one  thing  certainly  has  to  be 
accounted  for  by  those  who  adduce  parallels  from 
heathen  faiths  and  even  from  the  Apocryphal  Gospels, 
and  that  is,  the  marvellous  purity  and  spirituality  of 
the  Gospel  stories.  The  atmosphere  of  these  also  is 
intensely  Jewish,  and  to  the  Jewish  mind  the  idea  of 
a  miraculous  conception  was  quite  foreign,  while  the 
greatest  stress  was  laid  by  it  on  the  paternal  relation. 
The  view  that  the  Virgin  Birth  is  a  myth  founded 
upon  Isa.  vii.  14  raises  difficulties  of  its  own,  since 
apart  from  the  element  of  time  for  growth  of  myths 
which  is  a  condition  of  the  whole  theory,  the  Jews 
did  not  read  the  passage  referred  to  in  a  Messianic 
sense.  If  further  it  were  a  myth,  it  would  be  one  of 
profound  significance,  and  though  the  fact  is  one  of  faith 
rather  than  knowledge,  it  is  a  case  where  congruity  of 
representation  and  such  evidence  as  is  available  tends 
to  justify  the  assertion  that  the  event  was  as  narrated. 
Only  an  attitude  of  extreme  negation  will  affirm  the 
contrary. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  chief  objection  to  the 
affirmation  of  the  Virgin  Birth  lies  in  the  Genealogies 
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given  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke.  It  is  difficult  in 
the  first  place  to  reconcile  these  with  each  other,  the 
explanations  usually  given  not  being  altogether  satis¬ 
factory  ;  but  further  it  is  now  generally  conceded 
that  both  exhibit  the  lineage  of  Joseph.  The  object 
of  their  insertion  is  evidently  to  show  the  descent  of 
Jesus  from  David,  a  royal  claim  made  elsewhere  in  his 
behalf  in  the  New  Testament  (e.g.  Acts  ii.  30, 
xiii.  23) ;  but  unless  it  be  assumed  that  Mary  and 
Joseph  were  related,  or  that  adoption  might  stand  in 
the  place  of  the  tie  of  blood,  we  seem  obliged  to 
choose  between  the  Davidic  descent  through  Joseph 
and  the  miraculous  birth  of  Jesus. 

The  day  of  our  Lord’s  birth,  according  to  the 
ancient  tradition  especially  of  the  Western  Church, 
was  December  25th.  The  Eastern  Church  for  long 
observed  the  anniversary  of  the  birth  and  baptism  on 
6th  January,  and  some  modern  scholars  prefer  a 
date  early  in  the  year  to  that  near  the  winter  solstice 
which  may  have  been  adopted  partly  to  supersede  a 
heathen  by  a  Christian  festival,  the  celebration  of  the 
Sun’s  birthday  by  that  of  the  birthday  of  the  Sun  of 
Righteousness. 

Of  the  early  years  of  Jesus  we  know  almost  nothing. 
They  were  spent  in  the  obscurity  of  the  Galilean 
village  of  Nazareth.  Of  them,  with  a  single  exception, 
we  have  but  the  general  description :  “  And  the  Child 
grew,  and  waxed  strong,  filled  with  wisdom ;  and  the 
grace  of  God  was  upon  Him.”  The  exception  referred 
to  exemplifies  the  wisdom  wherewith  He  was  filled. 
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At  twelve  years  of  age  it  was  customary  for  a 
Jewish  boy  to  accompany  his  parents  to  the  Feast  of 
the  Passover  which  was  held  at  Jerusalem.  On  doing 
so,  he  became  a  “  Son  of  the  law,”  and  free  hence¬ 
forth  to  avail  himself  of  the  religious  institutions  of  his 
people.  The  custom  was  duly  observed  in  the  case  of 
Jesus.  Personal  attendance  was  probably  required 
only  during  the  first  two  days  of  the  feast,  which  were 
important  days  ;  but  during  the  rest  of  the  week  it 
was  the  practice  for  members  of  the  Temple  Sanhedrin 
to  teach  and  answer  inquiries  upon  the  terrace,  or  in 
the  synagogue  near  the  sanctuary.  The  company 
from  Nazareth  had  turned  their  faces  homewards  when 
Joseph  and  Mary  discovered  that  Jesus  was  not  with 
them.  With  anxious  hearts  they  sought  Him  first 
among  their  acquaintances,  and  then  returning  to  the 
city  were  led,  perhaps  by  some  comprehension  of  His 
character,  to  look  for  Him  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  sacred  courts.  Here  they  found  Him  among  the 
doctors  taking  part  in  the  discussion  and  astonishing 
every  one  by  His  intelligence  and  insight.  To  the 
natural  reproach  of  His  mother  He  replied  with  His 
first  recorded  utterance,  at  once  simple,  dignified  and 
tender:  “How  is  it  that  ye  sought  me?  wist  ye  not 
that  I  must  be  about  my  Father’s  business  ?  ”  or 
possibly  —  “in  my  Fathers  House.”  It  was  the 
key-note  of  His  life,  an  anticipation  of  thfe  time  when 
in  the  doing  of  His  Father’s  business  He  must  go  His 
own  way*  But  in  the  meantime  He  went  down  with 
them  to  Nazareth,  and  was  subject  unto  them.  Again, 
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like  a  refrain,  it  is  said:  “  And  Jesus  advanced  in 
wisdom  and  stature,  and  in  favour  with  God  and 
men.” 

His  education  was  in  all  probability  that  of  the 
synagogue  school.  That  He  never  enrolled  Himself 
among  the  pupils  of  the  Rabbis  is  evident  from  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  cried,  “  How  knoweth  this 
man  letters  having  never  learned?”  But  the  chief 
ministrants  to  his  intellectual  and  spiritual  growth 
were  doubtless  Nature  and  Scripture.  The  very 
situation  of  Nazareth,  “like  a  rose,  enclosed  by 
mountains,  as  the  flower  by  its  leaves,”  must  have 
had  an  educating  effect.  From  the  neighbouring 
hills  extensive  prospects  were  obtainable,  instilling 
the  sense  at  once  of  freedom  and  of  peace.  Law  and 
prophecy  were  open  to  Him,  and  the  story  of  God’s 
dealings  with  His  people.  This  was  the  atmosphere 
in  which  His  spirit  expanded,  and  in  which  the  first 
thoughts  of  His  vocation  may  have  come  to  Him. 
The  remembrance  of  that  scene  in  the  Temple  courts 
would  not  leave  Him,  nor  the  sense  of  the  Father’s 
presence  which  it  may  be  He  had  first  consciously 
realised  there.  We  feel  that  we  should  like  to  know 
more  of  those  shaping  years,  and  yet  we  are  sensible 
that  whatever  He  may  have  owed  to  external 
conditions,  these  neither  created  nor  accounted  for 
the  nature  so  full  of  purity  and  strength,  which 
gathered  in  all  that  they  could  teach  Him,  turning 
these  experiences  to  spiritual  account,  and  giving 
them  forth  in  beautiful  and  impressive  form  for  the 
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instruction  of  the  world.  Suffice  it  that  as  the 
Son  of  man  He  submitted  Himself  to  the  conditions 
of  human  life,  and  built  upon  them  the  edifice  of  the 
Life  Divine. 


CHAPTER  IV 

THE  BAPTIST 

We  must  not  forget  that  the  religion  of  Jesus  Christ 
does  not  stand  alone.  It  is  a  historical  religion  which, 
as  it  appeared  at  a  particular  stage  of  the  world’s 
development,  enters  as  a  factor  into  the  course  of 
human  history,  and  is  more  or  less  related  to  certain 
special  portions  of  that  history.  Like  its  Master  and 
Founder  it  was  no  mere  creation  of  what  went  before, 
but  as  regards  its  form  and  manifestation,  it  owes  not 
a  little  to  preceding  conditions.  With  the  general 
history  of  religion  it  is  connected  through  Hebrew 
religion,  and  Hebrew  religion  may  be  said  to  have 
given  the  impulse  to  the  new  faith  through  John  the 
Baptist.  It  was  John  who  revived  in  the  wilderness 
of  Judaea  the  voice  of  ancient  prophecy,  and  through 
him,  as  it  were,  the  signal  was  given  for  the  rise  of 
the  new  spiritual  movement,  the  founding  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

The  third  Gospel  relates  the  beautiful  idyll  of  the 
aged  priest  Zacharias  and  his  wife  Elizabeth,  and  how 
the  joy  came  to  them  in  their  old  age  of  having  a  son 
whom  they  named  John.  Zacharias,  like  the  mother 
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of  Jesus,  had  an  angelic  vision,  and  like  her  gave 
expression  to  his  gladness  in  a  spiritual  song — both 
of  which  are  among  the  Church’s  most  treasured 
possessions.  As  John  grew  up  he  adopted  an  ascetic 
life,  the  roughness  of  his  garb  and  the  simplicity  of 
his  fare  rivalling  what  the  Old  Testament  had  told 
of  Elijah,  whose  prophetic  mantle  John  seemed  to 
many  to  have  inherited.  After  four  centuries  it 
seemed  that  Israel  had  again  a  prophet.  Like  a 
trumpet  call  his  message  rang  out,  and  the  people 
flocked  to  his  preaching,  and  were  baptised  with  his 
baptism.  He  proclaimed  repentance  and  the  nearness 
of  the  long-looked-for  kingdom.  The  religious  move¬ 
ment,  which  he  inaugurated,  was  one  of  real  power, 
but  was  evidently  destitute  of  much  which  might 
have  given  it  permanence  and  success.  He  was  the 
Fore-runner,  the  herald  of  the  kingdom ;  but  while 
his  preaching  was  a  necessary  preparation  for  it,  it 
was  only  a  preparation.  Nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  John’s  recognition  of  his  own  limitation  in  this 
respect.  He  was  not  deceived  by  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  aroused.  He  was  vigorous  in  denunciation 
as  well  as  earnest  in  calling  men  to  his  side.  In  the 
name  of  the  Lord  he  demanded  change  of  heart 
(which  is  the  true  meaning  of  the  word  rendered 
te  repentance  ”),  and  that  men  should  evidence  that 
change  by  their  life  and  action.  Nor  was  he  contented 
to  be  a  preacher  only,  he  instituted  a  rite  of  profound 
significance  and  almost  equal  originality.  From  it  he 
derived  the  name  by  which  he  has  ever  since  been 
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known.  What  suggested  it  has  been  much  disputed, 
and  even  the  precise  meaning  at  first  attached  to  it 
is  doubtful.  But  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  his 
contemporaries  cannot  be  questioned,  and  its  obvious 
suitability  as  a  symbol  of  repentance  led  to  its 
adoption  as  a  Christian  rite  also.  No  doubt  the  piety 
of  Israel  was  tending  more  and  more  to  assume  out¬ 
ward  forms,  but  the  Baptism  of  John  while  a  concession 
to  this  tendency,  was  associated  with  the  simple  but 
salutary  requirements  of  its  author.  It  denoted  by 
a  simple  act  the  need  for  moral  purification.  If  it 
failed  to  bestow  the  quality  of  character  which  it 
symbolised,  it  all  the  more  clearly  revealed  its  pre¬ 
paratory  function  and  pointed  forward  to  the  salvation 
which  was  to  come. 

In  his  stern  uprightness  and  beautiful  humility 
John  is  one  of  the  most  impressive  figures  which  the 
pages  of  Scripture  portray  : — 

John,  than  which  man  a  sadder  or  a  greater 
Not  till  this  day  has  been  of  woman  born, 

John  like  some  iron  peak  by  the  Creator 

Fired  with  the  red  glow  of  the  rushing  morn. 

I  his  when  the  sun  shall  rise  and  overcome  it 
Stands  in  his  shining  desolate  and  bare, 

Yet  not  the  less  the  inexorable  summit 
Flamed  him  his  signal  to  the  happier  air. 

To  .John  Jesus  also  came  among  others  to  be 
baptised.  Fie  was  then  about  thirty  years  of  age. 
For  eighteen  of  these  He  had  been  living  quietly  in 
Nazareth,  following  apparently  the  trade  of  Joseph, 
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that  of  a  carpenter,  but  preparing  and  being  prepared 
for  the  work  that  was  to  follow.  For  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  that  work  the  appearance  of  John  was  a 
signal.  Jesus  must  make  formal  recognition  of  the 
work  of  John,  and  show  His  sympathy  with  the  upward 
aspirations  of  His  people,  otherwise  His  own  activity 
would  appear  to  be  built  in  the  air,  would  be  a  rival 
movement  instead  of  a  carrying  forward  of  that  of  John. 
He  desired  to  “  fulfil  all  righteousness,”  to  do  what 
every  pious  Israelite  was  doing,  and  so  bear  witness  to 
the  worth  of  every  true  effort  put  forth  in  the  name 
of  the  kingdom  of  God.  What  it  was  about  Jesus 
which  made  John  at  first  unwilling  to  baptise  Him, 
we  can  but  dimly  conjecture.  We  have  already  seen 
how  at  Nazareth,  and  the  pages  of  the  Gospels  bear 
frequent  testimony  to  the  same  phenomenon,  there  was 
something  in  His  aspect,  in  the  impression  of  power,  of 
holiness,  which  especially  at  certain  times  He  made 
upon  those  about  Him,  and  which,  though  we  cannot 
explain  it,  had  a  mysterious  influence  upon  the  beholder. 
John’s  objection,  whatever  its  source,  was  overborne, 
and  the  Baptism,  which  was  a  public  consecration  of 
Himself  to  the  mission  to  which  the  father  had 
appointed  Him,  was  confirmed  by  visions  shared  in  at 
least  by  the  Baptist  and  Himself.  The  opened  heavens, 
the  descending  Spirit  and  the  voice  of  loving  approval, 
whatever  else  they  meant,  were  doubtless  associated 
with  a  deepening  of  the  Messianic  consciousness,  the 
consciousness  of  Sonship  to  God,  and  the  call  to  do 
and  suffer  for  Him.  The  fourth  Gospel  tells  us  how 
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subsequently  John  bore  testimony  to  Him,  recalling 
the  circumstances  of  the  Baptism,  and  recognising  in 
Jesus  the  founder  of  a  yet  more  glorious  movement 
which  should  not  only  supplement  but  supersede  his 
own.  With  marvellous  humility,  but  clearest  insight, 
he  declared — “  He  must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease  ” 
— ff  the  latchet  of  his  shoe  I  am  not  worthy  to 
unloose.” 


CHAPTER  V 

THE  TEMPTATION 

With  the  Baptism  the  period  of  our  Lord’s  preparation 
for  His  life’s  work  drew  to  its  close ;  the  knowledge 
which  He  had  been  gaining  of  Himself  received  the 
seal  of  a  heavenly  assurance  ;  it  was  the  sign  of  a  new 
and  more  active  life.  Could  such  an  event  take  place 
without  rousing  in  Him  a  tumult  of  emotion  ?  Must 
it  not  have  brought  with  it  its  own  difficulties,  its  own 
anxieties,  even,  in  a  certain  sense,  its  own  fears  ?  The 
life  of  obscurity,  the  life  of  the  Galilean  village,  was 
over,  and  the  position  of  prominence  and  publicity, 
the  ceaseless  activity,  not  to  speak  of  the  shadow  of 
suffering  and  death,  lay  before  Him.  It  was  a  prospect 
which  might  well  overwhelm  the  weakness  of  the 
flesh,  a  destiny  which  needed  all  the  strength  of  the 
spirit  to  be  concentrated  upon  its  accomplishment. 
We  cannot  doubt  that  the  yearning  of  His  own  soul 
as  well  as  the  influence  of  the  Divine  Spirit  drove 
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Him  into  the  wilderness,  that  in  solitude  and  silence 
He  might  brace  Himself  for  the  great  task,  consecrate 
Himself  to  the  work,  choose  His  path  with  single  eye 
and  unswerving  purpose,  and  meet  and  conquer  by 
anticipation  all  opposing  and  distracting  influences. 
It  was  to  One  whose  whole  forces  were  bent  in  this 
direction  that  the  Tempter  came,  and  the  desire 
which  Jesus  had  to  do  the  Father’s  will  and  to  finish 
His  work  was  made  the  ground  out  of  which  the 
temptations  sprang. 

If  now  we  add  to  this  what  some  have  not  unreason¬ 
ably  supposed,1  that  the  circumstances  of  the  Baptism 
also  made  Jesus  fully  aware  of  the  power  which  He 
possessed  of  working  miracles,  we  have  an  element 
which  greatly  helps  us  to  understand  the  situation. 
For  the  possession  of  supernatural  powers  obviously 
implies  the  necessity  of  deciding  how  and  for  what 
purposes  they  shall  be  employed  ;  it  is  itself  a  tempta¬ 
tion  of  no  mean  order.  Shall  these  powers  be  used  for 
self,  or  only  for  others ;  to  astonish  men  into  belief,  or 
in  the  service  of  benevolence  or  instruction ;  to  awe 
and  compel  men  into  submission  to  the  truth,  or  only 
to  strengthen  weak  faith,  or  to  intensify  feeble  but 
sincere  affection  ?  Such  was  the  problem  that  ripened 
for  solution  during  Christ’s  sojourn  in  the  wilderness. 

On  two  points  connected  with  this  mysterious  but 
interesting  event  we  can  but  briefly  touch. 

1.  Are  we  to  take  the  narrative  literally,  or  figura¬ 
tively  only?  Did  the  suggested  change  of  locality,  for 
1  As,  for  example,  the  author  of  Ecce  Homo, 
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instance,  from  the  wilderness  to  the  pinnacle  of  the 
temple,  and  to  the  summit  of  a  great  mountain,  take 
place  in  outward  act,  or  was  it  accomplished  only  in 
thought  or  vision  ?  Does  it,  like  the  account  of  the 
Fall  itself,  stand  upon  the  borderland  between  history 
and  symbol,  so  that  like  the  Fall  it  may  be  described 
as  “a  symbolic  representation  of  an  actual  event?” 
If  we  consider  that  the  account  of  the  Temptation 
must  have  been  received  from  the  lips  of  Jesus  Him¬ 
self,  that  it  throws  a  light  such  as  no  other  narrative 
in  the  Gospel  history  affords  upon  the  inner  life  of 
the  Son  of  man,  and  that  it  had  to  be  made  clear  to 
the  almost  child-like  apprehension  of  His  disciples, — 
we  shall  hesitate  to  say  that  He  who  on  other  occa¬ 
sions  threw  the  highest  and  holiest  truths  into  the 
suggestive  form  of  Parable,  may  not,  in  communicat¬ 
ing  a  fact  of  such  mysterious  import  as  this,  have 
clothed  it  in  symbolic  language.  It  is  enough  that  it 
represents  a  real  experience,  and  that  He  was  truly 
u  tempted,  yet  without  sin.” 

2.  The  second  point  is  more  difficult  to  dispose  of. 
Was  the  sinlessness  of  Jesus  of  such  a  character  that 
He  could  be  truly  tempted  at  all  ?  Some  have  sup¬ 
posed  the  conditions  such  that  the  spirit  of  Jesus  never 
was  in  peril,  that  the  victory  was  won  more  by  necessity 
of  nature  than  by  the  steadfastness  of  the  obedient 
will.  This  seems  to  make  of  the  scene  in  the  wilder¬ 
ness  a  phantasm,  a  mockery ;  it  is  to  make  the  victory 
itself  unreal,  to  deprive  it  of  all  spiritual  benefit. 
That  our  Lord  underwent  a  natural  growth,  in  mind 
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and  spirit  as  in  body,  is  distinctly  asserted  in  the  Gospel 
representation.  We  are  here  face  to  face  with  a  crisis 
in  that  development,  and  however  we  may  reconcile  it 
with  other  presuppositions,  we  must  believe  that  it 
was  a  real  battle  which  Jesus  then  fought;  it  was  a 
real  peril  into  which  he  entered ;  it  was  a  real  victory 
which  He  achieved.  We  have  as  little  right  to  doubt 
that  it  was  so,  as  we  have  ability  to  understand  howT 
it  could  be  so. 

But,  it  may  be  asked,  does  not  the  mere  fact  of  being 
tempted  impart  something  of  a  taint  even  to  one  who 
rises  triumphantly  over  the  temptation  ?  Does  he 
pass  through  the  fire  without  the  smell  of  the  burning 
coming  upon  his  garments  ?  Our  experience  makes 
it  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  temptation  apart  from  a 
secret  sympathy  with  it  in  ourselves.  But  Jesus  could 
say — “the  prince  of  this  world  cometh,  and  hath  no¬ 
thing  in  me.”  But  further  we  must  bear  in  mind 
how  things  in  themselves  morally  indifferent  become 
occasions  of  temptation.  Thrift  and  industry  are 
commendable,  but  they  may  lead  to  avarice  and  world¬ 
liness.  The  desire  to  stand  well  with  others,  not 
wrong  in  itself,  may  lead  a  man  into  hypocrisy  and 
pretence.  It  is  not  the  presentation  of  the  evil 
thought,  but  the  harbouring  of  it,  which  is  sin. 
Temptation  resisted  does  leave  its  trace  upon  the 
character,  but  it  is  by  imparting  strength,  not  by  in¬ 
troducing  an  element  of  weakness.  The  untempted 
is  the  incomplete,  innocence  is  not  holiness.  Of  Christ 
Himself  it  is  said  that  He  “  was  made  perfect  through 
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sufferings/’  and  “  learned  obedience  by  the  things 
which  He  suffered.” 

Nor  must  we  forget  that  while  the  name  of  “  The 
Temptation  ”  may  be  restricted  to  a  definite  event  in 
our  Lord’s  earthly  career,  the  life  which  He  lived 
was  a  daily  conflict  with  evil.  Though  here  He  had 
once  for  all  in  principle  overcome,  Satan  left  Him  but 
“fora  season.”  Temptation  met  Him  in  the  popu¬ 
larity  which  was  His  for  a  time,  when  the  people 
would  have  taken  Him  by  force  to  make  Him  a  king, 
and  in  the  disappointment  which  assailed  Him  when 
many  turned  back  and  followed  no  more  with  Him. 
Now  it  spoke  in  the  gentle  accents  of  His  mother 
when  she  wished  to  see  Him  in  all  probability  with 
the  design  of  withdrawing  Him  from  His  work  and 
the  peril  which  would  too  evidently  attend  it ;  now 
in  the  upbraiding  voice  of  His  impetuous  disciple  : 
“  Lord,  this  shall  not  be  unto  Thee.”  He  had 
fought  with  it  when  “  He  steadfastly  set  His  face  to 
go  unto  Jerusalem,”  but  it  met  Him  again  in  the 
garden  of  Gethsemane ;  it  found  utterance  in  the 
mocking  cries  of  the  people,  the  priests  and  soldiers 
who  surrounded  His  cross — “Save  Thyself ;  come  down 
from  the  cross.”  Thus  the  two  pages  of  His  history — 
namely,  the  suffering  and  death  with  which  it  ends,  the 
spiritual  conflict  with  which  it  commences — correspond 
the  one  with  the  other  ;  they  are  the  extreme  points  of 
His  career  of  love  and  self-forgetfulness,  the  two  poles 
of  the  moral  world  which  He  brought  to  light. 

To  a  true  and  loyal  nature,  temptation,  if  it  comes 
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at  all,  can  come  with  the  prospect  of  success  only  if  it 
appears  to  lie  in  the  path  of  duty.  If  a  lofty  aim  has 
been  presented  to  an  enthusiastic  spirit,  nothing 
which  does  not  seem  to  move  in  the  direction  of  that 
aim  will  have  any  charm  at  all.  It  was  thus  with 
Jesus.  To  adopt  the  language  of  the  narrative  as  we 
follow  out  the  forms  which  the  temptation  assumed, 
the  tempter  chose  his  occasion  and  his  weapons  well. 
In  the  Baptism  Jesus  had  received  His  consecration 
as  Messiah  ;  in  what  form  was  He  to  carry  out  His 
Messianic  work  ?  The  ideal  of  His  contemporaries  was 
well  known  to  Him ;  not  once  or  twice  only  in  His 
career  was  the  course  urged  upon  Him  of  laying  aside 
His  humble  guise  and  arduous  labour,  and  of  taking 
to  Himself  in  a  literal  and  earthly  sense  His  mighty 
power  that  He  might  reign  instead  of  serve.  He  knew 
that  the  popular  expectation  would  have  to  be 
reckoned  with,  and  the  thought  must  sooner  or  later 
have  been  suggested  that  the  end  He  had  in  view 
might  be  better  and  more  speedily  attained,  by  con¬ 
ceding  something  to  that  expectation,  by  sailing  with 
the  stream,  than  by  attempting  to  go  against  it. 

A  fast  of  forty  days,  recalling  perhaps  not  without 
intention  the  similar  periods  spent  by  Moses  among 
the  heights  of  Sinai  and  Elijah  in  the  Desert  of  Horeb, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  first  temptation — “  Command 
that  these  stones  become  bread.”  Not  only  did  the 
feeling  of  hunger  press  for  satisfaction ;  if  the 
Messianic  work  was  to  be  accomplished,  an  essential 
condition  was  evidently  the  preservation  of  the 
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Messiah’s  life.  And  if  God  had  thus  suffered  Him  to 
hunger  was  it  not  because  He  had  Himself  provided 
the  means  of  deliverance  in  those  powers  of  miracle 
which  had  accompanied  the  rise  of  the  Messianic  con¬ 
sciousness  ?  The  temptation  was  subtle.  But  it 
meant  a  selfish  use  of  power,  and  Jesus  went  hungry 
and  thirsty,  wearied  and  weeping  without  ever  once 
stretching  forth  His  hand  to  add  through  miracle  a 
single  joy  or  alleviation  to  His  own  lot.  It  meant  also 
distrust  of  God,  but  God  Who  had  set  before  Him 
the  lofty  destiny  of  Messiahship  would  doubtless  care 
for  all  that  was  necessary  to  its  full  accomplishment. 
Because  the  higher  life  includes  the  lower,  the  safety 
of  the  one  must  not  be  imperilled  by  excessive  anxiety 
as  to  the  other — “  It  is  written,  Man  shall  not  live 
by  bread  alone,  but  by  every  word  that  proceedeth 
out  of  the  mouth  of  God.” 

The  second  temptation,  that  Jesus  should  cast 
Himself  down  from  the  pinnacle  of  the  Temple,  was 
also  addressed  to  His  consciousness  as  Messiah.  It 
happened  more  than  once  during  the  earthly  life  of 
Jesus  that  the  Jews  asked  for  a  sign ,  some  great  and 
striking  prodigy,  which  would  satisfy  at  once  their 
curiosity  and  their  love  of  the  marvellous.  Here  would 
have  been  an  astounding  sign  indeed — convincing,  if 
any  such  wonder  could  convince.  As  Jesus  had 
resisted  the  first  temptation  on  the  ground  that  it 
would  imply  distrust  of  God,  this  is  set  before  Him  as 
a  way  of  showing  the  most  perfect  trust.  The  very 
Scripture  to  which  He  had  appealed  seemed  to 
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suggest  compliance.  “He  shall  give  His  angels 
charge  concerning  Thee  ” — “in  their  hands  they  shall 
bear  Thee  up.”  But  Jesus  recognised  His  work  not 
as  one  of  physical  marvel,  but  as  a  moral  and  spiritual 
one.  He  came  not  to  astonish  the  people,  but  to  con¬ 
vert  them  ;  not  to  confound,  but  to  persuade.  Shall 
He  thus  tempt  God  ?  Nay  ;  His  saving  influence  must 
be  built  not  upon  the  shifting  sands  of  a  dazzled 
imagination,  but  on  the  solid  rock  of  a  renewed  and 
enlightened  character. 

The  third  temptation,  associated  with  the  summit 
of  “  an  exceeding  high  mountain  ”  and  the  vision 
therefrom  of  the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  again  seemed 
to  suggest  a  rapid  and  ready  method  of  attaining  the 
Messiah’s  purpose.  Was  not  all  worldly  success  due 
to  violence  and  guile,  to  deceit  and  unscrupulousness  ? 
What  victory  had  been  achieved  by  humility,  what 
authority  had  come  by  suffering  ?  As  the  second 
temptation  had  turned  upon  the  words  “to  tempt 
God,”  so  the  third  turns  upon  the  phrase  “  to  worship 
Satan,”  by  which  is  clearly  meant  that  doing  evil  is 
still  sin  even  when  it  is  done  for  the  sake  of  a  good 
cause.  It  is  easier  to  exert  power  than  to  convince 
by  argument  or  win  by  affection.  But  no  results 
however  brilliant  can  justify  the  employment  of 
dubious  means.  As  this  trial  was  of  the  three  the 
most  open  and  audacious,  so  was  the  rejection  of  it 
the  most  indignant  and  decisive — “  Get  thee  hence, 
Satan  ;  for  it  is  written,  Thou  shalt  worship  the  Lord 
thy  God,  and  Him  only  shalt  thou  serve.” 
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It  was  thus  that  Jesus  took  up  the  burden  of  sacrifice 
and  suffering  laid  upon  Him.  A  Messiah,  who  will  not 
reign  in  the  sense  in  which  Jerusalem  understands 
His  kingdom,  must  perish.  He  must  be  either  king 
or  victim  ;  there  is  no  alternative.  In  the  wilderness 
Jesus  made  His  final  choice ;  nothing  was  wanting 
but  the  consummation.  Every  temptation  resisted 
was  another  step  ascended  of  the  altar  of  sacrifice. 

Rut  as  the  Father’s  benediction  came  upon  Him 
after  the  Baptism,  so  now  after  the  fierce  conflict — 
ee  Angels  came  and  ministered  unto  Him.” 


CHAPTER  VI 

ENVIRONMENT 

Before  attempting  a  sketch  of  the  Public  Ministry  of 
Jesus  Christ,  it  will  be  well  to  pass  in  review  certain 
of  its  general  aspects,  and  the  first  of  these  is  the 
background  of  the  picture,  the  environment  of  the 
activities  to  be  afterwards  described. 

The  scene  of  our  Lord’s  life  is  commonly  known  as 
Palestine,  which  included  a  district  about  the  size  of 
Wales  to  the  west  of  the  Jordan,  and  about  two  thirds 
of  that  size  on  the  east  of  the  river.  The  name,  how¬ 
ever,  does  not  occur  in  the  New  Testament,  where  we 
read  of  Judaea,  Samaria,  Galilee,  and  the  place  beyond 
Jordan.  There  was  indeed  a  unity  neither  of  race  nor 
of  administration.  The  whole  was  subject  to  the 
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Romans,  but  only  Judaea  and  Samaria  were  directly 
governed  by  a  Roman  official,  the  Procurator,  Pontius 
Pilate,  while  sons  of  Herod  ruled  in  the  north  and 
east. 

Though  a  small  country  it  had  always  been  one  of 
considerable  importance.  In  former  times  it  had  been 
the  highway  between  the  rival  powers  of  Assyria  and 
Egypt,  alternately  overrun  by  the  armies  and  controlled 
by  the  policies  of  each.  In  the  period  of  about  four 
hundred  years  which  divides  the  history  of  the  Old 
Testament  from  that  of  the  New,  it  had  witnessed  a 
marvellous  upheaval  of  Jewish  patriotism  under  the 
Maccabees,  and  for  a  great  part  of  the  time  had  been 
governed  by  native  and  independent  princes.  Now  it 
felt  the  iron  hand,  the  cruel  oppressions  and  ruinous 
exactions,  associated  with  the  Roman  yoke.  The 
latter  were  especially  brought  home  to  the  people  by 
the  existence  in  their  midst  of  the  class  of  Publicans, 
Jews  who  had  taken  service  under  their  Roman 
masters  for  the  collection  of  the  taxes,  and  who 
received  therefore  from  their  fellow-countrymen  a 
double  measure  of  hatred  and  contempt. 

It  is  in  the  religious  history  of  Palestine,  however, 
that  interest  centres.  To  it  the  Israelites  had  been 
brought  after  the  Exodus  from  Egypt  and  the  wander¬ 
ings  in  the  desert.  They  inherited  the  religious 
traditions  of  the  patriarchs.  Their  own  faith  had 
been  built  up  through  countless  instances  of  Provi¬ 
dential  guidance.  Their  experiences  had  been  inter¬ 
preted  by  prophet  and  psalmist.  After  the  exile 
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their  religion  had  become  in  some  respects  deeper 
and  purer,  in  some  more  external  and  formal.  In 
those  years  especially  had  grown  up  those  religious 
parties  which  figure  so  conspicuously  in  the  Gospel 
pages.  There  were  the  Sadducees,  an  aristocratic 
caste,,  more  political  than  religious,  who  doubtless 
prided  themselves  on  their  broad  -  mindedness,  sat 
loosely  to  the  traditional  doctrines,  and,  though  not 
without  a  considerable  inclination  in  the  direction  of 
heathen  social  practices,  were  yet  bent  on  retaining 
power  in  their  own  hands,  and  dreaded  nothing  so 
much  as  that  some  popular  uprising  might  cause  the 
Romans  to  intervene  and  deprive  them  of  it.  In  the 
Sanhedrin,  or  supreme  Jewish  Council,  they  exercised 
the  predominant  influence.  Of  the  Old  Testament 
they  attached  almost  exclusive  value  to  the  Pentateuch, 
and  refused  to  believe  in  angel  or  spirit,  or  in  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead. 

Further  we  read  of  the  Scribes  and  Pharisees ,  who 
have  been  described  as  the  clergy  and  laity  respec¬ 
tively  of  the  professedly  religious  section  of  the 
people.  It  was  the  business  of  the  Scribes  to  study 
and  expound  the  law.  They  taught  in  the  rabbinical 
schools,  and  were  held  in  high  respect  among  the 
people.  Many  of  them  were  very  learned  and  wielded 
a  well-earned  authority.  They  were  supported  by 
the  general  body  of  the  Pharisees,  who  claimed  to 
exemplify  the  religious  principles  which  the  Scribes 
taught.  Though  many  of  them  were  doubtless 
excellent  and  sincere  men,  their  system  tended  to 
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the  encouragement  of  externality  and  hypocrisy.  By 
their  ostentation  and  their  attempt  to  put  the  obser¬ 
vance  of  religious  rites  in  the  place  of  moral  require¬ 
ments,  they  especially  aroused  the  indignant  opposition 
of  Jesus.  Naturally  it  was  at  Jerusalem,  the  centre  of 
Judaism,  that  the  influence  of  these  Jewish  parties 
had  most  weight.  In  the  provinces  they  were  less 
influential,  and  the  Galilean  upbringing  of  Jesus 
partly  explains  His  attitude  of  independent  criticism 
when  brought  into  contact  with  them. 

Two  other  (C  parties  ”  need  not  be  more  than  named. 
The  Zealots  were  the  revolutionaries  of  the  day.  One 
of  the  apostles  was  Simon  “the  zealot.”  The  Essenes 
represented  the  extreme  mystic  and  ascetic  tendency, 
due  no  doubt  in  great  part  to  Oriental  influences. 
They  established  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Dead  Sea. 

More  considerable  is  the  part  played  in  the  New 
Testament,  not  so  much  in  connection  with  the  life  of 
Christ  as  with  the  earliest  history  of  Christianity,  by 
the  Jews  of  the  Dispersion  (Diaspora),  who  resident  in 
important  cities  like  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  and 
thus  brought  into  daily  contact  with  the  Gentile 
world,  yet  not  only  retained  a  vivid  interest  in  their 
nation  and  religion,  but  made  frequent  pilgrimages  to 
Jerusalem  and  assiduously  attended  the  great  religious 
festivals  held  there.  It  is  more  difficult  to  estimate 
the  influence  of  their  broader  culture  upon  the  thought 
and  life  of  their  fellow  countrymen  than  to  perceive 
how  at  a  later  stage  they  facilitated  the  passage  of 
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Christianity  from  the  soil  of  Palestine  to  the  wider 
arena  of  the  Roman  world. 

With  the  religious  convictions  of  the  Jews,  except 
as  represented  by  the  great  parties  already  referred  to, 
we  have  comparatively  little  to  do.  They  were  based 
upon  the  Old  Testament  and  especially  upon  the  law. 
But,  on  the  one  hand,  the  burden  of  the  law  had  been 
enormously  increased  by  the  interpretation  of  the 
Scribes  and  the  multitude  of  supplementary  precepts 
by  which  tradition  had  hedged  it  round  ;  on  the  other 
morality  was  regarded  almost  exclusively  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  act  rather  than  the  motive. 
Nevertheless  too  severe  a  judgment  must  not  be 
pronounced  on  the  age  into  which  Christ  was  born. 
With  many  conspicuous  defects  it  yet  possessed 
elements  of  hope.  It  has  been  truly  said  that  the 
Jew  “had  at  least  a  profound  seriousness  on  the 
subject  of  religion.  .  .  .  His  love  of  what  we  should 
call  his  Church  rose  to  a  passion.”  And  there  was  a 
circle  of  truly  pious  souls  who  waited  for  “  the  con¬ 
solation  of  Israel,”  and  by  their  faith  and  prayer  pre¬ 
pared  the  way  for  the  expected  Deliverer.  They  formed 
no  “party,”  like  the  Pharisees  or  Sadducees,  but  none  the 
less  they  were  distinctly  marked  and  probably  had 
communings  from  time  to  time  among  themselves. 
Such  were  Joseph  and  Mary,  Zacharias  and  Elizabeth, 
Simeon  and  Anna,  and  no  doubt  the  shepherds  of 
Bethlehem,  Nathanael,  and  the  earliest  disciples  of 
Jesus. 

The  element,  however,  of  the  intellectual  and 
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spiritual  equipment  of  Israel  which  lay  most  closely 
along  the  line  of  the  work  of  Jesus  was  the  Messianic 
Hope,  which  the  people  had  been  led  by  a  variety  of 
circumstances  to  entertain,  and  which,  though  in 
imperfect  and  perverted  forms,  had  a  strong  hold  upon 
them,  and  was  widely  diffused.  Based  upon  ancient 
prophecy,  especially  upon  the  prediction  in  Dan.  vii. 
13-14,  about  the  Son  of  man  who  came  with  the  clouds 
of  heaven  and  was  brought  near  to  the  Ancient  of 
days,  and  Who  was  promised  an  everlasting  dominion 
which  should  not  pass  away,  the  thought  became  more 
and  more  identified  with  Israel’s  deliverance  and 
future  triumph.  Not  only  the  promises  which  Israel 
inherited,  but  the  privileges  she  enjoyed — her 
religious  superiority  over  the  nations  of  the  earth — 
seemed  to  assure  her  of  the  ultimate  and  everlasting 
dominion.  The  idea  gradually  took  a  more  distinctly 
personal  form.  It  was  symbolised  in  David  and  other 
great  figures  of  Jewish  history ;  it  was  developed  in 
the  later  prophetic  and  apocalyptic  books,  especially 
those  which  appeared  shortly  before  the  Christian 
era.  Though  the  Sadducees  and  others  discouraged 
the  expectation,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
masses  of  the  people  anticipated  with  confidence 
the  advent  of  their  Hero  and  King,  who  should 
lead  them  to  victory  over  their  enemies,  and  make 
the  Jewish  name  and  law  supreme  throughout  the 
earth. 
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CHAPTER  VII 

METHOD 

The  important  and  interesting  question  now  meets  us  : 
How  far  did  Jesus  consciously  recognise  the  condi¬ 
tions  of  His  environment  and  adapt  Himself  to  them  ? 
How  far  especially  did  His  conceptions  coincide  with 
or  differ  from  those  of  His  contemporaries  ?  It  is  true 
that  in  submitting  Himself  to  human  conditions  He 
appears  to  have  awaited  at  various  points  the  guidings 
of  Divine  Providence,  the  indications  of  His  Father’s 
will.  But  this  does  not  exclude  the  formation  of  a 
plan  of  action,  the  adoption  of  a  definite  attitude,  on 
His  own  part.  He  saw  the  materials,  as  it  were,  with 
which  He  was  to  build  up  His  life-work,  and  He 
showed  so  much  penetrating  insight  in  the  various 
situations  into  which  He  was  brought  by  the  circum¬ 
stances  of  His  life,  that  we  cannot  imagine  Him 
drifting  without  a  clear  conception  alike  of  Himself 
and  of  His  mission.  Expansion  of  such  conceptions, 
even  modification  of  His  mode  of  action,  when  circum¬ 
stances  demanded  it,  is  conceivable,  but  not  the 
absence  of  a  definite  starting-point  and  aim. 

Some  have  thought  that  the  idea  of  Himself  as  the 
Messiah  was  first  suggested  to  Him  when  Peter  made 
his  memorable  confession  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  or  that 
it  was  forced  upon  Him  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
multitude  in  the  time  of  His  early  popularity.  At 
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first  a  spiritually-minded  Rabbi  He  was  on  this  view 
corrupted  by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  He  found 
Himself  surrounded,  and  only  disillusioned  when  re¬ 
moving  from  Galilee  to  Jerusalem,  He  was  brought 
face  to  face  with  official  coldness  and  enmity.  But  all 
the  indications  point  to  the  conclusion  that  Jesus  from 
the  first  regarded  Himself  as  Messiah.  Whatever 
else  the  Baptism  and  Temptation  signify,  they  imply 
a  period  of  inspiration  and  reflection,  in  the  course  of 
which  this  thought  was  clearly  evolved  and  the 
attendant  plans  matured.  The  force  and  originality 
of  the  character  of  Jesus  confirms  the  supposition; 
from  the  commencement  of  His  ministry  to  its  tragic 
conclusion,  there  is  no  vacillation,  no  drawing  back. 
He  bore  Himself  as  the  Messiah  according  to  the 
conception  He  had  formed  of  the  Messianic  office,  and 
the  conflict  was  that  of  the  opposing  views  by  which 
He  and  His  people  were  respectively  possessed. 

At  the  beginning  indeed  the  two  conceptions  were 
not  obviously  incompatible.  That  the  incompati¬ 
bility  at  any  rate  did  not  at  once  appear  on  the  surface 
is  evidenced  by  the  early  successes  which  attended 
the  movement  which  Jesus  initiated.  In  certain 
directions  He  shared  the  aspirations  of  His  nation. 
There  was  a  spiritual  element  in  these ;  there  was 
also  a  universalistic  element,  a  hope  for  all  nations, 
pervading  them.  In  form  the  thought  of  Jesus  and 
that  of  the  Jews  seemed  at  first  identical ;  it  was  only 
by  degrees  that  they  diverged,  and  were  seen  not  to 
be  allied,  but  antagonistic.  The  living  germ  soon 
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burst  the  shell  in  which  it  was  at  first  confined,  and 
the  lessons  which  Jesus  had  learned  from  His  study 
of  the  ancient  Scriptures,  especially  the  Prophets, 
and  which  had  been  reinforced  by  the  influences  of 
the  natural  beauty  and  the  freer  atmosphere  of  His 
Galilean  home,  already  threatened  the  existence  of 
that  Judaism  which  was  unable  to  receive  them. 

It  may  be  said  further  that  Jesus  foresaw  from  the 
beginning  that  the  path  on  which  He  was  entering 
was  one  of  suffering  and  death.  The  prophets  them¬ 
selves  had  shadowed  forth  this  truth.  The  more  ethical 
and  spiritual  their  message  became,  the  more  it  was 
associated  with  the  idea  of  sacrifice.  Purity  of 
thought  and  aim  means  misunderstanding  and  rejec¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  masses  of  men.  Jesus  was 
under  no  illusion.  He  was  sensible  of  the  gradually 
increasing  antagonism.  The  rulers  were  from  the 
first  decidedly  against  Him,  the  people  for  a  time 
were  undecided.  But  when  they  too  turned  against 
Him,  there  could  be  but  one  end.  Allusions  to  the 
Passion  are  found  in  the  Synoptic  Gospels  almost 
exclusively  after  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi,  but 
the  fourth  Gospel  attributes  to  Jesus  from  the 
commencement  veiled  allusions  to  the  end,  and  does 
not  countenance  the  idea  of  a  change  of  front  which 
some  have  read  into  the  Synoptic  representation. 

Jesus  then  knew  Himself  to  be  the  Messiah  of 
whom  the  prophets  had  spoken.  He  also  found 
among  the  people  an  expectation  that  “  Messiah 
cometh.”  But  He  had  already  in  the  Temptation 
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solved  in  principle  the  problem  which  the  funda¬ 
mental  differences  of  the  two  conceptions  presented. 
His  was  spiritual ;  theirs  was  national  and  material ; 
they  dreamt  of  a  theocratic  king  and  conqueror  who 
should  subdue  the  enemies  of  the  Jews,  and  make 
the  world  politically  as  well  as  spiritually  subject  to 
them.  If  He  accepted  this  national  ideal,  He  obtained 
a  fulcrum  by  means  of  which  the  whole  people  might 
be  moved ;  but  it  would  be  at  the  cost  of  the  ideal 
which  He  had  set  before  Himself.  His  plan  was  to 
abstain  from  claiming  the  title  of  Messiah  while  yet 
the  ancient  prophecies  were  fulfilled  in  Him,  and  the 
works  which  the  Scriptures  associated  with  Messiah 
were  performed  before  the  people’s  eyes — “  The  blind 
receive  their  sight,  and  the  lame  walk,  the  lepers 
are  cleansed,  and  the  deaf  hear,  and  the  dead  are 
raised  up,  and  the  poor  have  good  tidings  preached 
to  them.”  By  observation  of  the  results,  the  people 
were  to  be  led  to  recognition  of  the  cause  at  work. 
By  His  teaching  and  personal  influence  they  were 
to  be  led  into  a  higher  truth  and  a  nobler  life.  It 
was  thus  that  the  disciples  learned  to  know  Him  and 
to  admit  His  claims.  The  confession  at  Caesarea 
Philippi  was  not  the  commencement  but  the  con¬ 
summation  of  a  process  of  self-revelation,  which  to 
His  own  consciousness  had  been  from  the  first  clear 
and  complete.  The  wrong  ideas  of  the  Jews  were 
the  reason  why  He  could  not  tell  them  plainly 
whether  He  were  Messiah  or  not.  He  had  to  curb 
an  enthusiasm  which  might  proceed  from  a  wrong 
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cause  and  take  a  wrong  direction.  On  heathen  or 
Samaritan  soil  He  was  somewhat  less  restrained.  To 
the  woman  of  Samaria,  He  said — “  I  am  He.” 

When  at  length  His  disciples  had  risen  to  the  convic¬ 
tion  of  His  Messiahship,  which  as  in  the  case  of  others 
He  sought  to  elicit  rather  than  impress  upon  them, 
He  had  still  to  guard  them  from  the  false  conclusions 
to  which  the  conviction  might  give  rise.  He  spoke 
often  to  them  of  His  sufferings ;  He  bade  them 
conceal  their  knowledge.  The  seed  must  be  deposited 
in  the  earth  until  the  time  should  come  when  the  life 
that  was  in  it  could  be  no  longer  hidden,  when  it 
would  burst  forth  all  the  more  victoriously  for  the 
temporary  repression. 

We  may  conclude  this  chapter  by  comparing  with 
its  contents  the  summary  which  Professor  Sanday 
gives  of  his  “  anticipated  conclusions”  from  the 
phenomena  of  the  Ministry.  “  (i.)  From  the  very  first 
( i.e .  from  the  Baptism)  our  Lord  had  the  full  con¬ 
sciousness  of  the  Messiah,  and  the  full  determination 
to  found  the  Kingdom  of  God  upon  earth,  (ii.)  From 
the  very  first  He  also  had  the  deliberate  intention 
of  transforming  the  current  idea  of  the  Kingdom, 
(iii.)  In  order  to  make  this  transformation  effective,  it 
was  necessary  to  begin  with  the  idea  of  the  Kingdom 
and  not  of  the  King.  In  other  words,  the  personal 
Messianic  claim  had  to  be  kept  in  the  background. 
But  (iv.)  the  transformation  of  the  idea  wras  only  a 
preliminary  to  the  permanent  establishment  of  the 
Kingdom ;  and  this  establishment  turned  round  the 
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Person  of  the  Messiah.  So  that  in  the  end  the  history 
of  the  Kingdom  centres  in  the  personal  history  of  the 
King/’ 


CHAPTER  VIII 

JESUS,  THE  TEACHER 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  the  great  and  good 
among  men  may  convey  their  message  and  influence 
their  generation — by  word  and  act,  by  teaching  and 
life.  It  is  true  that  the  boundaries  between  these 
are  not  always  easily  distinguished,  that  action  may 
become  a  kind  of  speech,  perhaps  even  more  readily 
understood  than  the  spoken  or  written  word.  The 
revelation  which  came  through  Jesus  made  use  of  both  ; 
His  instruction  and  His  life  were  mutually  illuminative. 

The  impression  made  by  His  teaching  shines  out 
upon  the  earliest  pages  of  the  Gospels.  “  The  common 
people  heard  Him  gladly  ”  ;  they  testified  “  Never  man 
spake  like  this  Man”  ;  they  crowded  round  Him  and 
treasured  the  gracious  words  which  fell  from  His  lips. 
Not  in  the  synagogue  only,  but  as  He  passed  along 
the  streets,  in  the  house  and  in  the  market-place,  on 
the  mountainside  or  by  the  seashore,  He  sowed  with 
unsparing  hand  the  good  seed  of  the  Kingdom.  In 
the  manner  of  His  discourse  there  was  an  echo  of  the 
ancient  prophets,  especially  in  His  denunciation  of 
evil,  while  there  was  also  something  akin  to  the  work 
of  the  Scribes  as  they  sought  to  train  the  people  in 
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the  knowledge  of  the  law,  and  bring  religion  to  bear 
upon  daily  life  and  duty.  But  even  the  multitudes 
perceived  in  His  words  an  inspiration  which  the  Scribes 
did  not  possess.  “  He  taught  them  as  one  having 
authority  ”  ;  He  led  them  into  the  presence  of  the 
truth,  and  bade  them  open  their  eyes  and  see.  As  in 
the  case  of  His  disciples  and  the  Messianic  idea,  He 
sought  rather  to  lead  them  to  form  conclusions  for 
themselves,  than  to  force- these  upon  their  minds 
from  without ;  so  in  general  His  method  was  that  of 
the  wise  and  patient  educator,  working  by  suggestion, 
by  training  men  to  see  the  truths  of  nature  and  of 
man,  and  the  spiritual  lessons  thereby  conveyed.  But 
there  were  times  when  the  Prophet  overcame  the  Edu¬ 
cator,  when  a  Divine  Imprudence  and  regardlessness  of 
consequences  waived  all  obstacles  aside,  and  flashed 
the  truth  before  the  eyes  of  men  that  they  might 
stand  or  fall  in  its  light.  He  could  speak  stern  words, 
and  crush  an  opponent  with  the  brilliance  of  His 
retort.  He  never  kept  back  a  truth  from  considera¬ 
tions  of  expediency.  But  usually  He  loved  the  gentle 
ways,  the  sweet  winning  invitation,  the  uplifting 
thought.  His  appeal  was  to  the  natural  instincts,  the 
conscience  and  common  sense  of  man.  His  language 
is  in  general  marked  by  simplicity.  His  illustrations 
are  drawn  from  the  experiences  of  daily  life.  His 
words  are  always  true  to  nature,  and  we  can  gather 
from  the  impression  produced  the  power  and  charm, 
the  incisiveness  and  directness  with  which  He  spoke. 

This  teaching  we  have  only  in  fragments  gathered 
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from  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  and  pondered 
what  they  heard  in  their  hearts.  But  we  have  enough 
to  show  us  its  general  characteristics,  in  regard  both 
to  form  and  substance.  Of  the  Parable,  which  may 
be  said  to  be  His  favourite  method  of  setting  forth 
the  truth,  we  shall  speak  in  the  next  chapter.  Here 
we  must  briefly  refer  to  His  longer  discourses,  and  to 
the  gnomic  or  epigrammatic  form  which  many  of  His 
best-known  sayings  assumed.  Of  the  former  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  perhaps  the  most  notable 
example.  It  brings  before  us  also  the  question 
whether  in  such  cases  the  whole  discourse  was 
actually  spoken  at  one  time,  or  whether  it  was  to 
some  extent  a  compilation,  either  made  by  the 
evangelists,  or  found  ready  to  hand  in  the  traditionary 
sources  on  which  they  based  their  reports.  The  two 
accounts  furnished  by  St  Matthew  and  St  Luke 
certainly  give  countenance  to  the  theory  of  compila¬ 
tion ;  at  the  same  time,  what  they  have  in  common 
points  with  no  less  probability  to  a  historical  occasion 
on  which  a  discourse  of  at  least  similar  character  to 
those  in  the  Gospels  was  delivered.  One  of  the  latest 
and  most  thorough  studies  of  this  portion  of  Scripture  1 
gives  the  following  analysis  of  the  Sermon  : — 

Theme  :  The  Ideal  Life  ;  its  characteristics,  Mission 
and  Outworkings,  and  the  Duty  of  attaining  it. 

A.  The  Ideal  Life  described — Matt.  v.  1-16;  Luke 
vi.  20-26. 

1  By  C.  W.  Votaw.  Hasting  s  Dictionary  of  the  Bible ,  vol.  v. 
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(a)  Its  characteristics — Matt.  v.  1-12;  Lukevi. 

20-26. 

( b )  Its  mission — Matt.  v.  13-16. 

B.  Its  Relation  to  the  earlier  Hebrew  Ideal — Matt. 
*  v.  17-20. 

C.  The  Outworkings  of  the  Ideal  Life — Matt.  v.  21- 
vii.  12;  Luke  vi.  27-42. 

(a)  In  deeds  and  motives — Matt.  v.  21-48 ; 

Luke  vi.  27-30,  32-36. 

( b )  In  real  religious  worship — Matt.  vi.  1-18. 

(c)  In  trust  and  self-devotion — Matt.  vi.  19-34. 

(d)  In  treatment  of  others — Matt.  vii.  1-12; 

Luke  vi.  31,  37-42. 

D.  The  Duty  of  living  the  Ideal  Life — Matt.  vii. 
13-27;  Luke  vi.  43-49. 

The  possibility  of  such  a  scheme  does  not  prove  the 
unity  of  the  discourse,  but  shows  that  the  compiler 
had  an  eye  for  the  organisation  of  his  Master’s  teach¬ 
ing,  and  a  true  feeling  for  the  underlying  unities. 
The  discourse  on  which  it  was  founded  may  well 
have  been  what  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  has  been 
happily  called — “The  Manifesto  of  the  Kingdom.” 
There  is  here  brought  into  view  what  was  the  earliest, 
if  not  the  fundamental  topic  of  Christ’s  preaching,  the 
coming  of  the  Divine  Kingdom.  John  the  Baptist 
had  already  proclaimed  its  approach,  and  regarding  it 
especially  from  the  point  of  view  of  Judgment,  had 
laid  stress  upon  Repentance  as  the  indispensable  con¬ 
dition  of  entering  into  it.  Jesus  also  preached  Re- 
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pentance,  but  the  Kingdom  He  described  as  one  who 
was  already  within  it,  to  whom  it  was  a  positive  good, 
and  who  desired  that  not  only  Israel,  but  those  beyond 
the  pale  of  Israel,  should  enter  into  it.  The  people 
also  had  their  idea  of  the  Kingdom,  and  it  was  the 
aim  of  Jesus  to  transform  and  spiritualise  this  idea,  as 
we  have  already  seen  Him  transforming  the  popular 
Messianic  expectation  to  which  it  was  allied.  The 
fundamental  difference  is  that  His  Kingdom  is  a 
spiritual  one,  existing  wherever  men  seek  righteous¬ 
ness,  are  humble  and  peaceable,  full  of  love  to  God 
and  man.  With  no  uncertain  voice,  with  no  hint  of 
compromise  or  accommodation,  He  summoned  those 
around  Him  to  become  subjects  of  this  spiritual  realm. 
It  was  because  it  was  a  moral  and  religious  issue  which 
He  raised,  an  appeal  addressed  to  the  conscience  of 
thinking  and  responsible  creatures,  that  He  spoke 
with  authority,  and  that  the  answer  given  involved 
the  tremendous  consequences  of  life  or  death.  The 
thought  of  the  Kingdom  was  one  which  attached  itself 
to  the  best  elements  of  the  national  history.  The  glories 
of  the  ancient  monarchy  were  to  be  repeated  in  it,  its 
characteristics  had  been  in  anticipation  set  forth  by 
prophet  and  psalmist.  It  was  also  a  fitting  introduc¬ 
tion  to  that  new  institution  which  was  the  creation  of 
the  life  and  work  of  Jesus,  the  revived  theocracy,  the 
sphere  of  the  Spirit, — the  Christian  Church.  Like  it, 
the  idea  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  hovers  between  the 
internal  and  the  external,  the  spiritual  and  the 
temporal,  the  expressions  used  regarding  it  pointing 
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sometimes  to  the  one  side  of  its  development,  and 
sometimes  to  the  other,  while  itself  partakes  of  both, 
like  the  life  of  animal  or  plant,  which,  while  invisible, 
a  power  seen  only  in  its  effects,  takes  naturally  and 
necessarily  a  definite  outward  form. 

A  notable  part  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  is  the 
Lord’s  Prayer.  It  has  been  described  as  an  epitome 
of  His  teaching,  condensing  into  “  seven  concise 
phrases,  containing  in  Aramaic  not  fifty  words,  His 
chief  ideas  about  God  and  men.”  The  address 
reminds  us  of  the  Fatherhood  of  God  which  was  not 
only  the  leading  message  of  Jesus  to  men,  but 
intensely  realised,  was  the  root-experience  of  His 
personal  life.  Then  come  the  universal  petitions  as 
we  may  call  them,  marked  by  the  word  “  Thy  ” — “  Thy 
name  be  hallowed,”  “  Thy  kingdom  come,  “  Thy  will  be 
done,”  and  each  of  them  according  to  the  most  modern 
view  qualified  by  the  phrase — “  as  in  heaven  so  also 
on  earth.”  These  are  followed  by  the  personal  petitions 
marked  by  “our,”  and  “us,”  reminding  us  of  our 
earthly  necessities  which  must  be  supplied,  of  past 
sins  which  must  be  forgiven,  and  of  the  mystery  of 
present  evil  and  present  sorrow  from  which  we  need 
to  be  delivered.  “  In  giving  this  ideal  Prayer  to  His 
disciples,  Jesus  does  not  necessarily  imply  that  His 
experience  is  in  no  respect  different  from  theirs — e.g., 
that  there  is  no  uniqueness  in  His  relation  to  God,  or 
in  His  character  and  career  as  regards  sin.  But  He 
does  mean  that  He  has  shared  humanity  with  them, 
has  lived  through  its  experiences,  has  found  the  way 
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to  attain  the  human  ideal,  and  will  declare  to  them 
in  His  words  and  in  Himself  the  secret  of  the  true 
life.”1 

Another  characteristic  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus,  as 
already  noted,  besides  His  parables  and  longer  dis¬ 
courses,  was  His  use  of  Aphorism,  and  even  of  Paradox. 
The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  itself  contains  many  of  these 
condensed  rapier-like  utterances.  Often  by  a  brief  and 
luminous  comparison,  often  in  the  form  of  a  proverb  or 
antithesis,  Jesus  sums  up  a  wealth  of  practical  wisdom. 
The  golden  Rule — “  All  things  whatsoever  ye  would 
that  men  should  do  unto  you,  even  so  do  ye  also  unto 
them  ” —  may  be  taken  as  a  typical  example.  But 
often  also  Jesus  puts  the  truth  into  an  intentionally 
startling  form,  a  form  which  not  infrequently  conveys 
an  apparently  impracticable  counsel.  Such  are  the 
injunctions  about  turning  the  cheek  to  the  smiter,  or 
“  Whosoever  shall  compel  thee  to  go  one  mile,  go 
with  him  twain.”  Sayings  like  this — “  Whosoever 
would  save  his  life  shall  lose  it ;  and  whosoever  shall 
lose  his  life  for  My  sake  shall  find  it  ” — were  calcu¬ 
lated  not  only  to  arrest  attention  by  their  paradoxical 
form,  but  to  remain  in  the  memory  and  give  rise  to 
reflection  and  inquiry.  Their  purpose  is  “to  arouse 
the  conscience  by  baffling  the  understanding.”  There 
was  much  in  this  aphoristic  teaching  which  was  akin 
in  its  method  to  that  of  the  Rabbinic  schools,  but 
there  was  also  the  great  difference  which  impressed 
itself  more  and  more  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  that 

1  Votaw,  ut  supra. 
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Jesus  “  taught  as  one  having  authority,  and  not  as  the 
Scribes.” 


CHAPTER  IX 

THE  PARABLES 

No  element  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus  was  in  His  own 
day,  as  we  can  clearly  discern,  or  has  been  in  age 
after  age  more  attractive,  more  popular,  more  helpful 
and  precious  than  the  Parables.  Whether  we  look 
at  the  marvellous  power  of  observation  both  of  nature 
and  man  to  which  they  bear  witness,  the  picture 
gallery  of  the  life  of  the  day  which  they  present,  or 
the  depth  and  subtlety  of  the  spiritual  instruction 
they  convey,  we  are  equally  charmed  and  impressed. 
The  Parable  was  not  unknown  in  the  ages  before 
Christ;  it  was  employed  alike  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  by  the  Rabbis,  “but  it  had  never  before  been 
employed  with  so  high  a  purpose,  on  so  large  a  scale, 
or  with  such  varied  application  and  unfailing  perfec¬ 
tion  of  form.”  1 

It  is  a  mistake  to  regard  the  parables  as  a  series  of 
enigmas,  or  carefully  constructed  puzzles  in  which 
every  detail  is  to  be  regarded  as  having  some 
particular,  and  it  may  be  abstruse,  reference.  Some 
certainly  do  lend  themselves  to  an  allegorical  inter¬ 
pretation,  as  for  instance  those  of  which  Jesus  Himself 
gives  such  an  interpretation  in  Matt.  xiii.  But 

1  Sanday. 
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many  must  be  taken  in  a  broad  and  general  sense. 
We  must  endeavour  to  grasp  the  central  thought  of 
the  narrative,  and  only  attach  a  special  meaning  to 
its  details  as  these  force  themselves  upon  us,  and  are 
helpful  in  the  apprehension  of  the  general  effect.  It 
is  a  perverted  ingenuity  which  goes  further,  and  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  much  contained  in  the 
commentaries  which  have  been  written  upon  these 
exquisite  portions  of  Scripture  has  not  tended  rather 
to  obscure  than  to  elucidate  them. 

In  many  of  the  parables  there  may  be  distinguished 
a  twofold  reference.  They  are  pictures  of  life  with 
lessons  for  life,  and  they  are  at  the  same  time  illustra¬ 
tions  of  the  higher  spiritual  sphere  with  its  laws  and 
conditions.  Take  for  instance  the  story  of  the  Prodigal 
Son.  Apart  from  the  inference  to  be  drawn  from  it 
in  regard  to  the  Heavenly  Father’s  attitude  towards 
men,  how  true  and  exquisite  is  its  delineation  of 
human  character  and  relations,  how  full  of  lessons  is 
it  for  a  painful  and  difficult,  and  not  uncommon, 
situation.  So  there  are  many  parables  which  are 
valuable  for  the  insight  and  suggestion  they  afford, 
and  which  have  this  value  only  intensified  when  we 
find  in  them  keys  to  spiritual  mysteries. 

For  it  is  also  true  that  they  were  intended  to  lead 
the  hearers  to  the  apprehension  of  truths,  which, 
stated  boldly  or  abstractly,  would  have  failed  either  to 
arrest  their  attention  or  penetrate  their  understanding. 
In  the  case  just  referred  to  it  was  evidently  Christ’s 
purpose  to  explain  what  was  meant  by  being  “  lost  ” 
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in  a  spiritual  sense.  In  the  Lost  Sheep  and  the  Lost 
Coin,  there  is  an  obvious  “losing  ”  which  implied 
outward  separation  and  necessitated  an  outward 
seeking.  In  the  fate  of  the  younger  son  the  aliena¬ 
tion  in  mind  and  heart  is  still  associated  with  a 
definite  and  visible  departure ;  there  is  also  a 
definite  and  visible  return.  But  in  the  case  of 
the  Elder  Brother  there  is  no  outward  separation 
though  the  alienated  spirit  is  still  as  truly  mani¬ 
fest.  And  thus  the  real  danger  of  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  of  the  respectable  but  not  always  in¬ 
wardly  religious  classes  among  the  Jews,  was  forcibly 
set  forth. 

With  the  possible  exception  of  the  “  Unjust  Steward  ” 
and  the  “Labourers  in  the  Vineyard,”  there  are  no 
parables  of  Jesus  which  are  not  easily  understood  and 
tell  their  own  tale.  The  difficulties  which  are  found 
in  these  two  yield  to  a  careful  study  of  the  context, 
or  disappear  when  we  remember  that  strictly  we 
ought  to  ask  no  more  from  the  parable  than  its 
central  lesson.  That  foresight  and  care  are  of  no 
less  importance  in  spiritual  things  than  in  worldly 
affairs, — that  the  rewards  of  the  kingdom  are  due  to 
the  grace  of  God  and  not  to  the  merit  of  man,  while 
to  be  envious  of  the  good  of  others  is  foolish  and 
unworthy, — these  are  the  lessons  they  respectively 
yield. 

The  allusions  and  descriptions  in  the  Parables  bring 
home  to  us  many  interesting  features  of  life  in 
Palestine  in  the  time  of  Christ.  In  some,  as  the 
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Sower  and  the  Tares,  we  have  features  of  agricultural 
operations  ;  the  Good  Samaritan  illustrates  the  dangers 
of  travel ;  the  Talents  and  the  Pounds  have  to  do 
with  business  arrangements,  the  Labourers  in  the 
Vineyard  and  the  Rebellious  Husbandmen  with  the 
relations  of  capital  and  labour ;  Dives  and  Lazarus 
and  those  whose  central  interest  is  a  feast,  touch 
upon  social  intercourse  and  its  conditions ;  while  that 
of  the  Pharisee  and  the  Publican  is  directly  drawn 
from  the  religious  life  of  the  day. 

The  Parables  have  been  divided  into  three  series. 
The  first,  embracing  those  of  Matt,  xiii.,  is  intended 
to  meet  the  Pharisaic  charge  that  the  works  which 
Jesus  did  were  really  due  to  the  power  and  instiga¬ 
tion  of  the  Evil  One.  They  are  the  parables  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God  and  set  forth  the  elementary  truths 
regarding  its  initiation  and  growth,  its  reality,  worth 
and  destiny.  The  second  series  consists  of  fifteen 
parables,  which  were  uttered  subsequent  to  the 
transfiguration.  They  are  more  controversial  in  char¬ 
acter,  and  meet  a  still  more  pronounced  stage  of 
opposition  on  the  part  of  Christ’s  enemies.  Those  of 
the  third  series,  embracing  eight  parables,  are  not  only 
controversial  but  judicial  in  tone.  They  have  regard 
to  the  approaching  end,  the  reward  and  retribution, 
gain  and  loss,  inevitably  bound  up  with  the  fuller 
development  of  the  kingdom. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  classify  the 
Parables  as,  for  example,  according  to  the  source  from 
which  their  imagery  is  drawn,  or  according  to  the 
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circumstances  which  were  the  occasion  of  their  delivery, 
or  according  to  their  character  as  ethical  or  predictive. 
The  late  Bishop  Westcott,1  adopting  the  first  of  these 
principles,  divides  them  into  : — 

I.  Parables  drawn  from  the  material  world,  with 
allusions  to  (l)  the  sources  of  the  elements  of  natural 
and  spiritual  life,  (2)  the  mode  of  their  development, 
silent  and  mysterious,  and  (3)  the  fulness  of  their 
development. 

II.  Those  drawn  from  the  relations  of  man  (1)  to  the 
lower  world  (as  explaining  his  connexion  also  with 
higher  Beings),  (2)  to  his  fellow-men  in  the  family  (as 
explaining  his  personal  relations  to  God),  in  social  life 
(as  explaining  his  relations  to  the  church),  in  regard 
to  his  means  (as  explaining  the  devotion  of  his 
endowments  to  God’s  service),  and  (3)  to  Providence, 
as  teaching  that  spiritually  as  well  as  temporally 
advantages  imply  duties. 

If,  as  has  been  asserted,  the  parables  were  all  occa¬ 
sioned  by  some  unreceptiveness  on  the  part  of  the 
hearers,  even  it  may  be  when  the  hearers  were  profess¬ 
ing  disciples,  we  are  led  to  the  true  explanation  of  that 
passage  in  Isaiah  (vi.  9-10)  which  is  quoted  by  each  of 
the  evangelists,  and  by  the  first  three  is  put  into  the 
mouth  of  Jesus  Himself,  but  which  has  been  interpreted 
as  though  Jesus  had  adopted  the  method  of  parabolic 
teaching  rather  to  conceal  than  to  reveal  His  thoughts. 
The  passage  itself  is  a  striking  one.  It  represents  the 
people  as  fearing  not  the  vengeance  but  the  love  of  God, 
1  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Gospels . 
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as  fearing  to  see  or  hear,  to  be  converted  or  healed  by 
God.  So  it  is  the  love,  not  the  distrust,  of  Jesus 
which  wraps  up  the  truth  in  parables.  The  envelope 
which  the  eye  of  love  may  penetrate  at  once  is  a 
security  against  irreverence,  preventing  the  pearls  from 
being  cast  before  swine,  and  that  which  is  holy  from 
being  given  unto  the  dogs.  Not  the  parabolic  form, 
but  the  absence  of  sympathy  and  understanding 
caused  the  people  to  see  and  not  perceive.  To  the 
sympathetic  and  instructed  it  was  “  given  to  know 
the  mysteries  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven,”  and  upon 
them  therefore  lay  the  duty  of  making  known  what 
they  had  learned,  like  the  man  “  that  is  a  house¬ 
holder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his  treasure 
things  new  and  old.” 

CHAPTER  X 

THE  MIRACLES 

Jesus  Christ  founded  the  Kingdom  not  only  by  word 
but  by  deed  ;  His  whole  life  was  an  interpretation  of 
its  principles,  and  an  endeavour  to  lay  its  foundations 
immovably  in  the  hearts  of  men.  He  “ went  about 
doing  good,”  manifesting  sympathy,  proving  Himself 
the  Friend  and  Helper  of  whom  men  stood  in  need. 
But  in  certain  of  His  acts  He  transcended  the  limits 
of  human  powers,  or  at  least  is  represented  as  doing  so, 
and  a  brief  inquiry  as  to  the  attitude  to  be  assumed 
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towards  such  exceptional  manifestations  is  at  this 
point  necessary. 

It  is,  of  course,  impossible  within  our  limits  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  abstract  possibility  of  miracle.  As  we  have 
already  said  in  reference  to  the  Virgin  Birth,  where 
sheer  denial  of  such  possibility  is  part  of  a  man’s  view 
of  the  universe,  there  is  no  more  to  be  said  ;  alleged 
supernatural  events  must  be  explained  away,  or  left 
in  their  native  mysteriousness.  The  absence  of  such 
denial  leaves  room  for  the  examination  of  evidence 
and  the  weighing  of  probabilities. 

It  is  not,  indeed,  incumbent  upon  one  who  recognises 
the  miraculous  in  the  life  of  Christ  to  accept  or 
defend  every  statement  involving  the  supernatural, 
or  to  deny  that  in  this  respect  there  may  be  a 
gradation  of  evidence,  some  of  it  amounting  to  moral 
certainty,  some  to  the  barest  probability.  At  the 
same  time  the  admission  of  one  miracle  as  well  authen¬ 
ticated,  renders  more  credible  the  accounts  of  others 
which  attend  it  in  more  or  less  close  connection,  and 
which  may  be  admitted  as  part  of  a  series  or  system, 
though  they  could  not  have  been  established  inde¬ 
pendently. 

An  examination  of  the  Gospel  narrative  shows  us 
that  the  miraculous  element  is  inextricably  bound  up 
with  the  indubitably  historical.  Discourses  and  sayings 
of  Christ,  which  bear  upon  their  face  the  marks  of 
authenticity,  cannot  be  understood  apart  from  the 
supernatural  incidents  out  of  which  they  sprang.  The 
message  which  John  the  Baptist  sent  from  his  prison 
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to  Jesus  was  answered  by  an  appeal  to  miracle.  The 
significant  replies  of  Jesus  with  regard  to  the  Sabbath, 
receive  their  point  from  the  miracles  which  had 
occasioned  the  remonstrance  of  the  Pharisees.  The 
accusation  that  He  cast  out  devils  by  the  aid  of 
Beelzebub  assumes  the  reality  of  the  cures  effected. 
Examples  might  be  multiplied  to  show  that  events  or 
utterances,  which  carry  with  them  the  strongest 
internal  evidence,  cannot  be  separated  from  elements 
which  are  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word  super¬ 
natural. 

The  rationalism  of  the  eighteenth  century  admitted 
the  historical  character  of  the  Gospels,  but  denied  the 
supernatural  elements,  attributing  them  to  fraud  or 
misunderstanding.  The  founder  of  the  mythical 
school  of  interpretation,  Strauss,  was  equally  con¬ 
temptuous  of  the  explanations  of  his  predecessors, 
and  assured  as  to  his  own  method  of  dealing  with  the 
problem.  He  was  followed  by  the  Tubingen  School, 
headed  by  Baur,  which  sought  by  making  the  New 
Testament  a  growth  of  the  second  century,  to  supply 
the  time  necessary  for  the  Myths  advocated  by  Strauss 
to  grow  up.  They  failed,  however,  to  account  for  the 
personality  of  Christ  and  the  place  He  had  taken  in 
history.  Their  successors  accordingly  fell  back  upon 
hypotheses  which  Strauss  had  discarded.  Renan  finds 
his  explanation  of  the  alleged  miraculous  in  naturalistic 
suppositions,  in  misapprehension  and  imposture. 

The  most  recent  proceeding  on  the  part  of  negative 
critics  is  to  draw  a  distinction  between  the  miracles  of 
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healing  and  other  classes  of  wonders.  Teaching  and 
healing  were  the  two  conspicuous  branches  of  the 
activity  of  Jesus.  He  had  pity  upon  the  bodily  as 
well  as  upon  the  spiritual  need.  The  healing  art  was 
then,  and  in  the  places  where  He  moved,  in  its  infancy, 
if  in  any  real  sense  it  existed  at  all.  It  was  open  to 
all  to  practise  it,  and  there  were  no  limits  to  the 
means  which  might  be  used.  Especially  was  it  allied 
to  magical  and  religious  practices.  It  was  as  a  religious 
Healer,  or  one  using  religious  means  only,  that  Jesus 
appeared.  He  seldom  employed  outward  means ; 
when  He  did,  they  were  employed  for  their  symbolical, 
not  curative  character.  Usually  He  spoke  the  word,  or 
touched  the  patient  with  His  hand.  To  Him  the  cure 
seemed  to  be  effected  through  His  unfaltering  trust 
in  His  Father  in  heaven,  and  the  Divine  power  which 
rested  in  Him  and  enabled  Him  to  respond  to  the  look 
of  faith  by  the  work  of  power.  But  all  this  to  modern 
eyes,  is  an  example  of  faith- healing,  cure  by  sugges¬ 
tion,  which  is  paralleled  by  many  similar  phenomena  in 
history,  by  many  present  day  experiences.  So-called 
modern  miracles  are  mostly  of  this  kind.  When, 
further,  there  is  taken  into  account  the  impression 
which  the  personality  of  Jesus  made  on  those  around 
Him — His  personal  magnetism,  and  the  simplicity,  the 
trusting  character,  of  the  multitudes  to  whom  He 
brought  His  healing  influence — it  seems  natural  to 
ascribe  to  Him  power  of  this  kind  equal  to  the  greatest 
which  has  belonged  to  man.  Nervous  complaints 
of  all  kinds  would  yield  to  His  influence,  and  as  far 
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as  these  go,  the  marvels  related  may  be  accepted 
without  difficulty.  But  the  naive  understanding  of 
the  people  would  not  distinguish  between  these  and 
other  wonders.  To  one  so  gifted,  nothing  would  be 
deemed  impossible. 

It  is  thus  that  many  writers,  who  reverence  the 
ethical  exaltation  of  the  Master,  seek  to  reconcile 
what  is  told  of  Him  with  the  results  of  modern  Science, 
as  they  understand  them.  But  there  are  many 
indications  that  the  attitude  of  antagonism,  so  long 
maintained,  is  becoming  less  absolute.  Two  illustra¬ 
tions  of  this  may  be  cited.  Harnack  (quoted  by 
Sanday)  says  :  “  Much  that  was  formerly  rejected  has 
been  re-established  on  a  close  investigation,  and  in  the 
light  of  comprehensive  experience.  Who,  in  these 
days,  for  example,  could  make  such  short  work  of  the 
miraculous  cures  in  the  Gospels  as  was  the  custom  of 
scholars  formerly  ?  ”  And  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay 
(St  Paul  the  Traveller,  etc.,  p.  87)  remarks  that  the 
marvels  described  in  Acts  are  an  integral  part  of  the 
narrative — “To  study  and  explain  them  does  not 
belong  to  me.  Twenty  years  ago  I  found  it  easy  to 
dispose  of  them ;  but  nowadays,  probably,  not  even 
the  youngest  among  us  finds  himself  able  to  maintain 
that  we  have  mastered  the  secrets  of  nature  and 
determined  the  limits  which  divide  the  unknown  from 
the  impossible.  That  Paul  believed  himself  to  be  the 
recipient  of  direct  revelations  from  God,  to  be  guided 
and  controlled  in  his  plans  by  direct  interposition 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  to  be  enabled  by  the  Divine 
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power  to  move  the  forces  of  nature  in  a  way  that 
ordinary  men  cannot,  is  involved  in  this  narrative.  .  .  . 
The  marvellous  is  indissolubly  interwoven — for  good 
or  for  bad,  with  this  narrative — and  cannot  be 
eliminated.” 

No  doubt  the  support  given  to  the  idea  of  miracle 
is  largely  due  to  the  religious  interest.  It  appears  to 
us  to  be  in  line  with  certain  conceptions  of  God’s 
nature  and  action,  of  Providence  and  answers  to  prayer, 
also  with  our  belief  in  the  freedom  of  man’s  spiritual 
nature,  and  of  immortality.  Miracles  are  perhaps  not 
essential  to  these  beliefs,  but  they  are  confirmatory  of 
them.  Wherein  would  the  Christian  hope  of  immortal 
life  excel  that  of  Plato  and  other  heathen  philosophers 
if  it  were  not  for  the  resurrection  of  Christ?  But 
this  consideration,  important  though  it  be,  is  of  no  force 
apart  from  historical  evidence,  though  it  may  dispose  us 
to  look  upon  such  evidence  more  favourably,  or  at  least 
not  to  suffer  the  door  to  be  shut  upon  it  prematurely. 
But  it  is  well  to  remember  the  place  which  our  Lord 
Himself  assigned  to  miracle.  He  gave  it  a  secondary 
and  confirmatory  place  only.  The  principle  adopted 
in  His  treatment  of  the  Temptation  governed  Him 
throughout.  He  did  not  deny  His  miraculous  power, 
or  refuse  to  exercise  it  on  occasion,  but  He  desired 
that  faith  should  be  established  on  a  deeper  and 
worthier  basis. 

The  reality  of  the  supernatural  powers  of  Jesus,  and 
all  that  they  imply,  is  not  affected  by  the  question 
whether  He  did3  or  did  not  share  the  beliefs  and  ideas 
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of  His  contemporaries,  as  to  the  nature  of  the  evils 
with  which  He  was  combating.  To  discuss  the 
problem  of  the  limitation  of  knowledge  on  the  part  of 
Jesus  Christ  during  His  human  life  would  lead  us  too 
far  afield.  As  whatever  else  He  was,  He  was  truly 
man,  we  may  believe,  though  we  cannot  explain  how 
it  was,  that  a  limited  horizon,  in  respect  of  knowledge, 
was  one  of  the  human  conditions  which  He  shared. 
But  this  does  not  detract  from  His  sovereign  dignity, 
or  throw  doubts  upon  the  exercise  of  His  powers. 
Whether  the  Jews  were  right  or  wrong  in  ascribing  the 
evils  they  perceived  to  demoniac  possession,  it  is  no 
less  true  that  a  heavenly  might  was  manifested  when 
the  formerly  afflicted  person  sat  “  clothed  and  in  his 
right  mind.” 

The  miracles  of  Jesus,  however  understood,  are 
valuable  to  us  in  two  respects.  They  are  rays  from 
the  source  of  Divine  Glory,  illustrations  of  the 
character  of  Christ,  examples  of  His  method  of  work¬ 
ing,  emblems  and  symbols  of  the  Kingdom  which  He 
founded.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  parables 
in  act,  illustrating  for  us  the  action  of  spiritual  forces, 
pictures  of  events  which  are  continually  going  on  in 
the  sphere  of  the  higher  life.  Considered  in  this 
light,  we  may  perceive  that  deeds,  which  were  beyond 
the  power  of  other  men,  were  but  the  fit  accompani¬ 
ments  of  a  character  and  life,  so  unique,  so  lofty,  so 
divine.  We  may  perceive  that  they  were  indispens¬ 
able  elements  of  that  teaching  which  was  given  to 
make  the  world  wise. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

DURATION  AND  DIVISIONS  OF  THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY 

What  period  of  time  elapsed  between  our  Lord’s 
entrance  upon  His  work  after  the  Baptism  and  its 
tragic  termination  ?  The  problem  is  an  exceedingly 
difficult  one,  and  many  different  solutions  of  it  have 
been  offered.  No  attempt  can  be  made  here  to  give 
a  critical  discussion,  or  even  a  full  account,  of  the 
questions  which  arise  in  this  connection.  Reference 
may  be  made  to  Professor  Sanday’s  article,  Jesus  Christ , 
in  Hastings’  Dictionary  of  the  Bible  (vol.  ii.),  and  to  C. 
W.  Turner’s  article,  Chronology  of  the  New  Testament,  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  same  work.  In  S.  J.  Andrews’ 
Life  of  our  Lord,  second  edition,  there  is  a  lengthened 
discussion,  in  which  the  view  is  advocated  which 
Professor  Sanday  had  himself  adopted  in  his  earlier 
work  on  The  Authorship  and  Historical  Character  of  the 
Fourth  Gospel,  namely,  that  the  Crucifixion  took  place 
a  year  later  than  is  maintained  in  the  two  Bible 
Dictionary  articles. 

It  is  only  a  fair  inference  from  a  consideration  of 
the  multitude  of  events  recorded  in  the  Gospels,  the 
wanderings  to  and  fro,  the  manifestations  both  in  word 
and  work,  that  these  must  have;  been  spread  over 
some  considerable  time.  Such  inveterate  hatred  and 
organized  opposition,  as  we  see  on  the  side  of  the 
Pharisees  and  their  allies,  does  not  spring  up  in  a  day ; 
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nor  does  the  training  of  Christ’s  disciples,  the  building 
up  in  them  of  that  which  was  to  bear  the  super¬ 
structure  of  the  Christian  system,  less  demand  time 
for  its  accomplishment.  But  the  Gospels  give  scanty 
and  uncertain  indications  of  the  chronological  order  of 
events  or  as  to  the  periods  which  separated  them. 
The  problem  is  further  complicated  by  the  difference 
of  scheme  which  underlies  respectively  the  first  three 
Gospels  and  the  fourth ;  in  fact,  its  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  said  to  depend  on  that  of  the  prior 
problems  of  the  authenticity  and  historical  value  of 
the  fourth  Gospel. 

If  we  took  account  of  the  Synoptic  Gospels  alone, 
it  might  be  thought  that  the  whole  course  of  the 
ministry  did  not  extend  beyond  a  single  year.  Only 
one  Passover  is  mentioned  by  them,  that  at  which 
Jesus  was  put  to  death.  This  view,  for  the  reasons 
just  stated,  may  be  rejected  as  inadmissible.  Besides 
this,  from  a  consideration  of  St.  Mark’s  Gospel,  which 
is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  oldest  source,  Mr 
Turner  makes  out  a  two  years’  ministry.  The  spring, 
or  early  summer,  in  which  we  read  of  the  disciples 
plucking  the  ears  of  corn  (Mark  ii.  23)  is  followed  by 
the  early  spring,  indicated  by  the  “green  grass  ”  (vi. 
39),  while  the  events,  subsequently  narrated,  make 
it  impossible  that  the  latter  spring  can  be  identical 
with  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  In  St  John’s  Gospel  six 
notes  of  time  have  been  distinguished  between  the 
Baptism  of  Jesus  and  His  Crucifixion,  five  of  these 
being  references  to  Jewish  Festivals,  namely,  two  to 
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the  Passover,  one  to  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles,  one  to 
the  Feast  of  the  Dedication,  and  one  to  an  unnamed, 
or  rather,  indefinitely  named,  feast  (John  v.  1).  It 
is  upon  the  last  that  the  discussion  as  to  the  duration 
of  the  ministry  really  turns.  If,  by  it,  the  Passover  is 
meant,  the  ministry  must  have  extended  over  four 
Passovers,  including  that  of  the  Crucifixion.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  phrase  signifies  one  of  the  minor  feasts, 
as  Pentecost,  Trumpets,  Dedication  or  Purim,  only 
three  Passovers  are  indicated,  and  St  John  would  be 
found  in  agreement  with  St  Mark,  and  the  ministry, 
beginning  before  the  Passover  of  27  a.d.,  would  ter¬ 
minate  at  that  of  29.  The  general  objection  to  what 
Andrews  terms  “this  shorter  ministry”  is  that  it 
crowds  too  many  events  into  the  Galilean  period. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  he  admits,  though  he  deals 
with  the  objections,  if  the  feast  of  John  v.  1  be  the 
Passover,  and  “another  is  mentioned  (vi.  4)  which 
apparently  Jesus  did  not  attend,  then  He  was  not 
present  at  any  feast  till  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  (vii. 
2),  a  period  of  a  year  and  a  half.”  In  that  case  also, 
“John  relates  nothing  as  having  occurred  between 
the  feasts  v.  1  and  vi.  4,  an  interval  of  a  year.” 

The  views  which  assign  four  years,  or  even  a  still 
longer  duration,  to  the  public  activity  of  Jesus  need 
not  be  considered.  Nor  need  we  definitely  decide 
between  those  which  favour  two  or  three  years  as 
its  more  probable  term.  The  events  can  be  fitted 
conveniently  into  either  scheme,  and  each  presents 
advantages  of  its  own,  Where  all  is  so  nncertain — the 
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year  of  our  Lord’s  birth  as  well  as  that  of  His  death — 
we  must  be  content  with  obtaining  a  general  concep¬ 
tion  of  the  relative  order  of  events,  rather  than  en¬ 
deavour  to  fix  the  precise  points  of  time  at  which  they 
occurred. 

It  is,  perhaps,  of  more  importance  to  distinguish 
points  which  may  be  regarded  as  crises  in  the  develop¬ 
ment.  In  regard  to  such  a  work  as  that  of  Jesus,  we 
naturally  ask  first  about  success  or  failure.  Here,  as 
elsewhere,  these  were  intermingled.  There  was  that  in 
which  Jesus  succeeded,  as  all  the  world  testifies  ;  there 
was  that  in  which,  in  the  eyes  of  His  contemporaries, 
at  anyrate,  He  no  less  truly  failed.  He  sought  to 
lay  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  the  foundations  of 
the  Kingdom  of  God.  For  a  time  He  awakened 
interest,  enthusiasm ;  there  were  signs  of  outward 
success.  But  though  this  did  not  continue,  and  the 
people  at  large  fell  away  from  Him,  there  was  a 
circle  of  loyal  followers,  of  intimate  companions,  in 
which  the  seed  sown  did  not  fail  to  take  root.  We 
associate  the  culmination  of  that  process  with  the 
great  confession  of  St  Peter  at  Caesarea  Philippi. 
Following  out  the  other  thread,  the  gradually  intensi¬ 
fied  hostility  of  Scribe  and  Pharisee,  and  at  the  later 
stages  of  the  Sadducees  also,  we  find  the  culmination 
of  their  hatred  occasioned  by  the  resurrection  of 
Lazarus.  Towards  these  two  points  therefore  we 
shall  observe  the  movement  of  events,  dramatic  in  its 
revelation  of  the  play  of  human  passions  as  in  the 
catastrophe  to  which  it  ultimately  leads.  Within 
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these  two  great  cycles  we  shall  notice  minor  events, 
particularly  as  they  bear  upon  the  revelation  of 
character  on  the  part  of  Him  who  is  the  centre  and 
motive  force  of  the  whole. 

CHAPTER  XII 

FROM  THE  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  PUBLIC  MINISTRY  TO 
CAESAREA  PHILIPPI  AND  THE  TRANSFIGURATION 

1 

St  Luke  informs  us  that  Jesus,  when  he  began  to 
teach,  was  “  about  thirty  years  of  age.”  It  was  the 
age  at  which  King  David  had  begun  his  reign  (2  Sam. 
v.  4).  The  Evangelist’s  indication  need  not,  of  course, 
be  taken  too  strictly.  It  was  at  any  rate  an  age  when 
the  dreams  of  youth  were  over,  when  manhood  in  its 
strength  can  come  to  the  tasks  and  burdens  of  life. 
Eighteen  years  of  obscurity,  of  meditation  and  of 
humble  toil  among  the  hills  and  villages  of  Galilee, 
had  prepared  for  His  work  Him  who  bore  the  name 
of  Jesus,  “  Saviour.” 

Nowhere  is  the  Gospel  of  St  John  more  necessary 
to  the  elucidation  of  events  than  in  regard  to  the 
time  immediately  succeeding  the  Temptation.  It 
reveals  the  successive  gradations  of  a  process  which 
the  Synoptists  show  us  only,  as  it  were,  in  full 
development.  Jesus,  as  we  see,  returned  to  the 
neighbourhood  when  John  the  Baptist  was  still 
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preaching.  St  John  the  Evangelist  preserves  for  us 
the  memory  of  four  days  which  had  the  deepest 
significance  for  himself.  On  the  first  came  the 
deputation  from  the  Sanhedrin  asking  the  Baptist  as 
to  his  person  and  authority.  The  reply  brought  into 
prominence  the  preparatory  character  of  his  mission 
and  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the  attention  of  those 
about  him.  This  impression  was  deepened  the  next 
day  when  John  bore  witness  to  Jesus  and  referred  to 
the  sign  given  at  the  Baptism.  On  the  third  day  some 
young  Galileans,  among  whom  was  the  Evangelist 
himself,  attached  themselves  to  Jesus,  and  on  the 
fourth,  Philip  and  Nathanael  joined  them.  They 
were  all  more  or  less  directly  influenced  by  the 
testimony  of  the  Baptist,  though  probably  it  was  only 
in  the  light  of  subsequent  experience  that  they 
recognised  its  real  significance.  But  this  first  informal 
association  of  these  disciples  with  Jesus,  explains  the 
call  which  afterwards  united  them  more  closely  to  Him. 
They  were  present  with  Him  at  the  wedding  feast  in 
Cana  of  Galilee,  and  witnessed  His  first  miracle.  The 
Evangelist  recalls  the  impression  made  upon  him — how 
Jesus  manifested  His  glory — the  glory  not  only  of 
power,  but  of  gracious  consideration  and  tenderness. 

Cana,  to  which  Nathanael  belonged,  was  not  far 
from  Capernaum,  and  to  this  place,  which  was  to 
become  so  much  the  centre  of  the  Galilean  ministry 
that  it  is  spoken  of  as  His  aown  city,”  Jesus  and  His 
disciples  went  down  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they 
departed  for  Jerusalem,  because  the  Passover  was  at 
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hand.  He,  who  at  twelve  years  of  age,  had  found  it 
so  natural  to  betake  Himself  to  “  His  Fathers  House” 
was  now  roused  to  indignation  by  perceiving  how  far 
that  Father’s  house  had  been  made  a  place  of 
merchandise.  The  traders,  who  for  the  convenience 
of  the  worshippers  had  been  allowed  to  pursue  their 
vocation  near  the  temple,  had  intruded  into  its  very 
precincts.  The  cleansing,  which  now  took  place,  was 
not  only  designed  to  correct  this  abuse  but  to 
indicate  publicly  the  claims  of  the  new  Teacher.  It 
was  an  assumption  of  authority — if  not  of  the 
authority  of  the  Messiah,  at  least  of  a  reforming 
prophet.  A  similar  incident  is  recorded  by  the  other 
Evangelists  as  having  taken  place  near  the  close  of 
the  ministry.  If  all  the  accounts  refer  to  the  same 
event  it  is  probable  that  St  John,  to  whom  it  was  a 
personal  reminiscence,  is  correct  in  the  place  which  he 
assigns  to  it.  But  as  it  was  doubtless  only  effectual  for 
the  moment,  it  may  well  have  been  repeated.  If  so, 
it  was  here  a  manifestation,  a  summons  to  all  faithful 
souls ;  there  it  was  a  protest  against  the  unreceptive 
and  faithless.  This  was  the  only  time  that  Jesus 
resorted  to  violent  action,  but  it  was  symbolic,  like 
the  raising  of  a  standard,  and  in  a  language  which 
the  Jews  should  have  understood.  It  was  like  the 
besieger’s  summons  to  a  city,  which  he  thereafter 
proceeds  to  subdue  by  a  slow  and  patient  process 
of  investment. 

Among  those  who  were  attracted  by  the  personality 
and  impressed  by  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  was  Nico- 
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demus,  the  first  of  the  ruling  classes  to  come,  even 
though  by  night  only,  to  enquire  into  His  claims. 
Though  timid,  Nicodemus  was  not  insincere,  and  at  a 
later  period  he  is  found  protesting  against  the  injustice 
with  which  his  colleagues  were  disposed  to  treat  Jesus, 
and  after  the  Lord’s  death  he  joined  Joseph  of 
Arimathaea  in  giving  His  body  honourable  burial. 
These  later  glimpses  which  we  have  of  him  explain 
his  reception  by  Christ  in  spite  of  his  secret  coming. 
But  there  was  no  attempt  to  conciliate  a  powerful 
friend.  He  was  met  with  hard  sayings  and  pointed  to 
that  gateway  of  humility  and  submission  by  which 
alone  entrance  could  be  obtained  into  the  Kingdom 
of  God.  A  conspicuous  example  of  that  humility  is 
found  in  the  Baptist  himself,  whose  testimony — “  He 
must  increase,  but  I  must  decrease” — almost  im¬ 
mediately  follows.  Jesus  and  His  disciples  had,  after 
the  Passover,  retired  to  the  rural  districts  of  Judaea, 
and  there  the  disciples  baptised  after  the  manner  of 
John.  The  jealousy  of  John’s  followers  was  awakened 
by  this  procedure,  and  they  appealed  to  their  master. 
But  he  claimed  not  to  be  the  “bridegroom”  but  the 
“  bridegroom’s  friend  ”  ;  he  hailed  with  joy  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  one  whose  work  would  not  only  continue  but 
surpass  his  own.  His  own  time  was  indeed  drawing 
to  a  close.  His  boldness  and  faithfulness  in  rebuking 
Herod  Antipas  for  marrying  Herodias,  the  wife  of  his 
half-brother,  Philip,  led  first  to  his  imprisonment,  and 
subsequently  to  his  death. 

Notwithstanding  an  amount  of  success  which 
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attracted  the  attention  and  aroused  the  enmity  of  the 
Pharisees,  it  was  not  in  Jerusalem,  but  in  the  freer 
atmosphere  of  Galilee  that  Jesus  was  to  spend  the 
greater  part  of  his  active  life.  For  the  inauguration  of 
His  work  there  the  arrest  of  John  was,  as  it  were,  the 
signal.  On  His  way  from  Judaea  He  “must  needs 
pass  through  Samaria.”  This  was  the  direct,  but  not 
the  usual  route,  owing  to  the  ill-feeling  which  existed 
between  the  Jews  and  the  Samaritans.  What  the 
necessity  was  which  lay  upon  Him  we  cannot  tell,  b.ut 
its  result  was  the  interview  with  the  Samaritan  woman 
at  Jacob’s  well.  The  dignity,  tenderness  and  tact  of 
that  interview  makes  it  for  ever  memorable,  and  the 
reception  He  received  from  the  inhabitants  of  Sychar 
must  have  cheered  Him  after  the  jealousies  of  the 
capital.  The  Samaritans  were  not  always  so  favour¬ 
ably  disposed  towards  Him ;  when,  for  example,  He 
was  on  His  last  journey  to  Jerusalem,  a  Samaritan 
village  refused  to  receive  Him.  It  is  true  that,  in 
charging  His  Apostles,  He  forbade  them  to  enter 
any  city  of  the  Samaritans,  but  this  was  obviously 
that  their  mission  should  be,  in  the  first  instance,  to 
Israel  alone.  We  know  how  He  acknowledged  the 
exceptional  gratitude  of  a  Samaritan  leper,  and  when 
He  would  set  forth  an  example  of  the  purest  humanity, 
the  hero  of  His  story  was  a  Samaritan. 

2 

Shortly  after  His  return  to  Galilee,  Jesus  paid  that 
visit  to  His  native  city  of  Nazareth  which,  alike  in 
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the  interest  at  first  awakened,  and  in  the  decisiveness 
of  the  ultimate  rejection,  holds  a  significant  position 
in  the  Gospel  narrative.  From  Nazareth  He  went  to 
Capernaum,  where  on  the  shores  of  Gennesareth,  and  in 
the  midst  of  a  bustling  population,  He  matured  His 
plans  for  wider  and  more  systematic  elfort.  At  first  He 
took  up  the  theme  so  familiar  upon  the  lips  of  the 
Forerunner,  and  preached  Repentance,  and  the 
Gospel  of  the  Kingdom,  accompanying  His  words 
with  miracles,  a  silent  but  powerful  appeal  to  the  faith 
of  the  Jews,  to  which  John  had  never  resorted.  On 
the  Sabbath  days,  especially,  His  teaching  and  works 
of  healing  made  a  profound  impression  on  those  who 
crowded  to  the  synagogues. 

But  as  His  field  of  work  enlarged,  it  became 
necessary  to  associate  with  Himself  those  who  were  in 
closest  sympathy  with  Him.  With  a  view  not  merely 
to  the  present  but  to  the  future.  He  proceeded  to 
gather  round  Him  a  definite  body  of  disciples.  If 
His  work  was  not  to  perish  with  Himself,  it  was 
needful  that  there  should  be  those  into  whose  hands 
it  could  be  in  due  time  entrusted,  and  who  could  in 
the  meantime  be  under  training  for  their  important  and 
arduous  labours.  The  significance  of  the  religious  com¬ 
munity,  of  a  society  for  the  maintenance  of  an  ethical 
or  spiritual  movement,  has  been  pointed  out  in  Eccc 
Homo,  one  of  the  religious  classics  of  our  language. 
In  the  call  of  the  disciples  we  have  the  beginnings  of 
the  society  which  gradually  expanded  into  the 
Christian  church.  It  was  a  formal  call.  If  those  who 
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had  accompanied  Him  in  Judaea  and  Samaria  thought 
for  a  moment  that  they  could  combine  discipleship 
with  their  ordinary  vocations,  this  call  made  it 
impossible.  They  were  to  accompany  the  Master  on 
His  journeyings,  and  receive  the  instruction  which 
could  only  be  given  in  the  intimacy  of  daily  com¬ 
panionship.  The  little  circle  numbered  twelve — 
Simon  surnamed  Peter,  James  and  John  the  sons 
of  Zebedee,  Andrew  brother  of  Peter,  Philip, 
Bartholomew,  Matthew,  Thomas,  James  the  son  of 
Alphaeus,  Thaddaeus,  Simon  the  Zealot,  and  Judas 
Iscariot  “  which  also  betrayed  Him.”  1  In  the  case  of 
five  of  these — the  two  pairs  of  brothers,  and  Matthew  or 
Levi — the  circumstances  of  the  call  are  fully  related. 
The  miraculous  draught  of  fishes,  and  the  significant 
promise — “  I  will  make  you  fishers  of  men  ” — mark 
the  importance  of  the  step  they  were  taking  and  the 
nature  of  the  work  to  which  they  were  being 
summoned.  On  what  grounds  were  they  chosen  ? 
Not  for  rank  and  wisdom.  Though  some  of  them 
may  have  been  well  to  do,  they  as  a  rule  were  poor  as 
they  were  unlearned.  But  they  were  free  from  the 
prejudices  which  made  their  social  superiors  impervious 
to  the  influence  of  Jesus,  and  they  may  have  belonged 
to  the  circle  of  those  whose  humility  and  piety  led 
them  to  wait  for  the  consolation  of  Israel.  Even  he 
must  have  had  some  susceptibility  for  the  higher  life 
who  allowed  impatience  and  avarice  to  undermine 

1  See  the  volume  on  the  “ Twelve  Apostles”  in  the 
present  series. 
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his  loyalty,  and  for  ever  bears  a  brand  worse  than  that 
of  Cain. 

Jesus  went  about  the  cities  and  villages  of  Galilee 
during  the  greater  part  of  the  next  twelve  months, 
teaching  and  preaching  and  doing  works  of  wonder 
and  beneficence.  In  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount  we 
have  a  sample  of  the  instruction  which  marked  this 
period.  It  was  addressed  to  the  people  as  well  as  to 
the  disciples.  With  its  wisdom  and  insight,  with  its 
lofty  ethics  and  spiritual  tone,  it  has  been  the  admira¬ 
tion  of  succeeding  ages.  Some  indeed  would  see  in 
it,  if  not  the  whole,  at  least  the  most  important 
element,  of  the  religion  of  Christ.  Instructed  by  such 
discourse,  which  was  doubtless  supplemented  by  more 
private  and  detailed  exposition,  the  disciples  were 
soon  qualified  to  become  Apostles,  to  be  sent  forth  as 
heralds  of  the  Kingdom.  St  Luke  speaks  of  a  mission 
at  a  later  time  in  which  seventy,  what  has  been 
termed  the  “  second  circle  ”  of  disciples,  were  engaged. 
As  some  ancient  authorities  read  “  seventy  and  two,” 
it  has  been  suggested  with  great  probability  that  these 
represented  the  nations  of  the  known  world,  as  the 
twelve  stand  in  obvious  relation  to  the  tribes  of  Israel. 
In  either  form  the  Apostles’  mission  was  a  summons 
to  belief  in,  and  acceptance  of  the  new  Teacher,  and 
could  not  be  without  its  effect  for  good  or  ill  upon  the 
progress  of  the  movement  thus  set  on  foot.  While 
the  faith  of  the  disciples  was  strengthened,  the 
opposition,  which  had  begun  in  Jerusalem,  extended 
northwards  and  sent  its  emissaries  to  stir  up  trouble 
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in  Galilee  also.  What  then  of  the  people  generally  ? 
So  far  they  were  apparently  sympathetic.  Many 
crowded  around  Jesus,  and  brought  their  sick  to  be 
healed  by  Him.  But  Jesus  did  not  trust  them.  He 
knew  the  slenderness  of  the  basis  on  which  such 
enthusiasm  as  theirs  often  rested ;  how  it  might 
spring  out  of  earthly  ambitions,  material  conceptions, 
political  strife,  selfishness  in  every  form,  and  might  be 
accompanied  all  the  time  by  the  evil  heart  of  unbelief. 
We  have  already  seen  how  the  parables  were  partly 
designed  as  tests  for  persons  in  this  state  of  mind. 
But  on  the  whole  the  popular  favour  went  on  increasing 
until  the  scene  in  the  desert-place,  when  the  five 
thousand  were  fed,  and  the  feeling  of  the  multitude 
expressed  itself  in  a  desire  to  place  an  earthly  crown 
upon  the  head  of  Jesus.  When  this  design  was 
frustrated  a  great  reaction  set  in,  and  in  their  dis¬ 
appointment  many  fell  away  from  Him.  It  was  the 
crisis  of  the  Galilean  ministry. 

The  causes  which  combined  to  produce  this  result 
are  illustrated  by  numerous  events  to  which  we  can 
but  briefly  allude.  On  the  one  hand,  the  people  saw 
Jesus  move  as  an  angel  of  healing  in  their  midst. 
Whatever  be  the  historical  value  of  individual  narra¬ 
tives  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  impression  of 
graciousness  and  tenderness  by  which  their  confidence 
in  Him  was  elicited.  Whether  it  was  the  impotent 
man  by  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  whose  hopes  had  time 
after  time  been  mocked,  until  it  was  a  marvel  that  he 
should  have  returned  at  all  to  the  fateful  waters ;  or 
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the  widow’s  son  by  the  gates  of  Nain,  whom  He,  also 
a  widow’s  son,  restored  to  his  mother’s  love  ;  or  the 
woman  that  was  a  sinner,  whose  lowly  service  He 
accepted,  because  though  she  had  so  greatly  sinned,  she 
loved  much  ;  or  the  daughter  of  Jairus,  the  mourned  of 
a  household,  who  was  raised  from  the  bed  of  death  ; — 
all  experienced  the  love  and  beneficent  compassion  of 
Him  who  thus  emphasised  His  message  of  peace  and 
goodwill  to  men.  Sometimes  His  work  of  mercy 
brought  Him  into  contact  with  the  Gentile  world,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  centurion  at  Capernaum,  who  rejoiced 
the  Saviour’s  heart  by  a  faith  such  as  He  had  not  found 
in  Israel.  Further,  this  gracious  bearing  was  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  dignity,  a  majesty,  which  awed  as  well  as 
attracted  those  about  Him.  It  only  needed  that 
impressive  Personality  in  the  little  boat  on  the  stormy 
lake,  and  the  very  winds  and  waves  obey ;  it  only 
needed  the  word  of  power,  and  the  worst  foes  of  man, 
as  seen  in  the  evil  influences  which  beset  the 
Gadarene  demoniac,  are  subdued  and  driven  out.  A 
mingled  impression  doubtless  was  the  result,  as  of 
strength  and  meekness,  tremendous  possibilities  and 
a  touching  self-restraint,  which  raised,  and  raises  still, 
many  problems,  while  it  not  obscurely  indicates  the 
lines  on  which  some  at  least  of  these  problems  may  be 
solved. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  very  success  which  attended 
the  new  movement  intensified  the  animosity  which 
had  already  been  awakened  by  it.  Certain  features 
of  it  were  particularly  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  powers 
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and  their  agents.  One  of  the  most  important  of 
these  turned  upon  the  observance  of  the  Sabbath.  On 
this  institution  of  the  Mosaic  Law,  the  Jews  were 
accustomed  to  lay  the  greatest  stress.  The  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  any  kind  of  labour  on  the  seventh  day  was 
absolute.  Yet  as  they  passed  through  the  fields  on 
a  Sabbath  day,  the  disciples  of  Jesus  were  seen  to 
pluck  the  ears  of  corn,  and  eat  them.  There  was  in 
this  no  violation  of  the  eighth  commandment,  for  by 
ancient  law  and  custom,  wayfarers  were  entitled  so 
to  satisfy  their  hunger.  But  the  fourth  command¬ 
ment  was,  to  these  formalists,  possibly  of  more  conse¬ 
quence  even  than  the  eighth.  Jesus  defended  His 
followers’  action  by  an  appeal,  not  only  to  ancient 
precedent,  but  to  common  sense  and  the  law  of  nature. 
The  Sabbath  was  intended  not  to  be  a  burden,  but  a 
blessing — “the  Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  not  man 
for  the  Sabbath  ” — and  in  any  case  it  must  yield  to 
the  higher  laws  of  necessity  and  mercy.  It  was  in 
the  latter  sense  that  Jesus  interpreted  the  law,  when, 
in  the  synagogue  He  healed  a  man  with  a  “  withered 
hand  ” — a  hand  which  had  somehow  lost  its  vital 
energy.  Tradition  said  that  no  such  act  must  be 
done  if  life  was  not  at  stake.  Jesus  said  it  was  law¬ 
ful  to  do  good  on  the  Sabbath  day.  The  reasonable¬ 
ness  of  the  position,  thus  assumed,  made  its  liberality 
the  more  exasperating  to  His  foes.  Pharisee  and 
Herodian  recognised  in  Him  a  force  to  be  reckoned 
with,  and  forthwith  proceeded  to  plot  measures 
against  Him, 
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Another  circumstance  which  embittered  them  was 
His  success  in  dealing  with  those  bereft  of  reason, 
who  were  commonly  believed  to  be  possessed  by  evil 
spirits.  The  facts  could  not  be  denied,  but  to  the 
prejudiced  eye,  the  effect  was  produced  only  by 
pandering  to  a  greater  evil  than  that  which  was  over¬ 
come.  He  was  charged  with  casting  out  devils 
through  compact  with  Beelzebub,  the  chief  of  the 
devils.  But  surely  that  could  not  be  evil  which 
resulted  in  so  much  good  :  it  would  be  a  strange 
thing  for  Beelzebub  to  aid  in  the  defeat  of  his  own 
kingdom.  Such  a  judgment  could  only  be  passed  by 
one  who  had  committed  the  irremediable  sin,  and 
had  closed  his  mind  against  all  evidence  for  the  truth. 

It  was  at  the  time  of  the  Passover  that,  as  has  been 
mentioned,  the  crisis  came.  Jesus  did  not  on  this 
occasion  go  up  to  Jerusalem.  The  death  of  John  the 
Baptist  had  perhaps  given  an  impetus  to  the  forces  of 
opposition.  It  was  desirable  not  to  press  matters  to 
an  issue  prematurely.  The  twelve  apostles  had 
returned  from  their  mission  and  were  in  need  of  rest. 
Jesus  led  them,  therefore,  to  a  desert  place  on  the 
other  side  of  the  lake.  But  even  here  crowds 
followed  Him.  The  day  passed,  and  it  became 
necessary  in  some  way  to  provide  the  multitude  with 
food.  The  scanty  store  of  five  loaves  and  two  fishes, 
was  by  his  blessing  made  sufficient,  and  more  than 
sufficient.  Basket  after  basket  was  filled  with  the 
fragments.  Then  the  people  were  dismissed,  even 
the  disciples  were  sent  away  in  a  boat,  and  Jesus  be- 
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took  Himself  to  the  hillside  for  prayer.  During  the 
night  He  joined  His  disciples  where  they  toiled  and 
struggled  with  the  wind.  They  saw  Him  come  to 
them  “  walking  upon  the  sea/’  and  with  His  presence 
— after  Peter  had  been  taught  the  lesson  he  was  so 
slow  to  learn,  that  impetuosity  is  not  the  same  thing 
as  faith — came  peace  and  safety.  The  discourse 
which  sprang  out  of  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes  proved  the  final  touchstone.  It  showed  the 
people  that  their  purposes  were  not  those  of  Jesus. 
Even  the  disciples  found  His  sayings  “hard.”  But 
when  it  came  to  a  decision,  and  the  question  was  put 
to  the  twelve  “  would  ye  also  go  away  ?  ”  Simon 
Peter  answered  in  the  name  of  the  rest,  “Lord,  to 
whom  shall  we  go  ?  Thou  hast  the  words  of  eternal 
life,  and  we  have  believed  and  know  that  Thou  art  the 
Holy  One  of  God.”  From  that  time  Jesus  devoted 
Himself  more  particularly  to  the  education  of  this 
chosen  band  of  witnesses,  and  avoided  the  unsympa¬ 
thetic  multitude.  More  than  once  He  crossed  the 
borders  of  the  Holy  Land  into  the  coasts  of  the  Gentiles. 

One  of  these  visits  was  marked  by  the  interview 
with  the  Syro-Phoenician  woman  who  came  to  entreat 
His  aid  on  behalf  of  her  grievously  afflicted  daughter. 
There  are  few  pages  of  the  Gospel  history  more  touch¬ 
ing  than  this  contest  of  a  mother’s  love  and  faith  with 
an  apparent  unwillingness  to  bestow  the  boon  desired. 
The  severity  of  Jesus  was  only  too  willing  to  be  over¬ 
come  by  such  assault,  and  when  He  gave,  it  was  with 
full  hand  freely. 
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On  another  visit,  the  confession  of  St  Peter  above 
described  was  still  more  definitely  and  with  clearer 
understanding  repeated.  It  was  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Caesarea  Philippi,  under  the  shadow  of  Mount 
Hermon,  and  near  the  sources  of  the  Jordan,  that 
Jesus  put  to  His  disciples  the  momentous  question — 
“Whom  say  ye  that  I  am?”  They  were  away  from 
all  distracting  voices ;  they  were  able  to  look  back  in 
a  calm  and  impartial  manner  upon  all  their  experiences 
since  they  had  first  joined  His  company ;  they  were 
now  invited  to  consider  how  far  the  explanations  of 
His  appearance,  which  had  already  been  suggested  in 
various  quarters,  were  satisfactory — and  again  Simon 
Peter  answered  in  the  name  of  all — “Thou  art  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  living  God.”  As  the  child  only 
gradually  becomes  conscious  of  his  own  separate 
personality,  and  so  “rounds  to  a  separate  mind,” 
but,  having  once  attained  that  position  of  relative 
independence,  holds  it  fast — so  the  truth  which  Jesus 
had  not  forced  upon  them  from  without  but  left  them 
to  gather  from  their  experiences,  was  formed  in  the 
minds  of  the  disciples,  and  became  an  imperishable 
possession.  Of  the  seed  which  had  been  sown,  this 
shoot  with  all  its  promise  and  potency  of  a  greater 
harvest,  appeared  above  the  ground.  It  was  hailed  by 
the  Lord  Himself  as  no  work  of  flesh  and  blood,  but 
as  the  implanting  of  the  Creator’s  hand.  The  church 
had  been  founded  upon  earth,  and  though  yet  only 
small  beginnings  were  discernible,  the  life  thus  mani¬ 
fested  would  never  be  uprooted — “  the  gates  of  hell 
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should  not  prevail  against  it.”  It  is  true  that  the 
disciples  had  still  many  a  weary  road  to  travel.  They 
were  at  the  beginning,  not  the  end  of  their  faith. 
They  were  still  fettered  by  their  worldly  expectations, 
and  regarded  with  astonishment  and  doubt  the  work 
of  their  master,  so  different  in  many  respects  from 
what  they  had  desired  and  anticipated.  This  faith 
had  to  be  made  their  own  by  decision  and  persistent 
renunciation  of  all  which  was  inconsistent  with  it. 
Had  they  been  under  illusion  when  they  had  chosen 
to  follow  the  footsteps  of  this  Leader  of  men  ?  It  was 
the  fact  that  their  decision  was  one  which  involved 
in  it  the  gradual  deliverance  from  all  other  errors, 
that  caused  the  Lord  to  rejoice.  He  could  face  His 
enemies  without  fear  that  His  cause  would  die  with 
Him,  for  He  knew  that  He  could  count  upon  these 
friends,  and  that  from  the  truth  they  had  grasped 
they  could  never  again  be  really  parted. 

A  token  of  Divine  confirmation  was  vouchsafed. 
The  vision  which  we  know  as  the  Transfiguration  was 
mysterious  in  its  character,  like  the  Temptation  itself, 
like  the  vision  of  Jacob  at  Peniel,  and  many  another 
incident  of  spiritual  history.  The  scene  was  probably 
some  peak  of  Hermon,  to  which  Jesus  and  three  of 
His  disciples,  Peter,  James,  and  John  went  up  for 
prayer.  And  there  the  hidden  glory  of  the  Master 
was  revealed ;  face  and  garment  rivalled  in  their 
dazzling  whiteness  the  surrounding  snows  ;  Moses  and 
Elijah,  the  representatives  of  Law  and  Prophecy, 
appeared  to  hold  converse  with  Him,  The  disciples 
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would  fain  have  perpetuated  that  condition  of  ecstasy, 
but  they  were  taught  that  such  permanence  was 
impossible.  Such  states  were  but  for  a  time,  and  in¬ 
tended  to  impart  strength  for  daily  tasks,  which  they 
would 

“  ply  with  busier  feet, 

Because  their  secret  souls  a  holy  strain  repeat.” 

A  cloud  overshadowed  them,  and  when  it  passed  away, 
they  were  alone  with  Jesus. 

CHAPTER  XIII 

HERMON  TO  BETHANY  :  FROM  THE  TRANSFIGURATION  TO 
THE  RESURRECTION  OF  LAZARUS 

The  reasons,  which  had  caused  the  reticence  of  Jesus 
as  to  His  claims,  prior  to  the  scene  at  Caesarea  Philippi, 
led  Him  to  impose  silence  for  the  time  upon  those 
disciples  who  had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration.  He 
did  not  wish  the  conviction  of  His  Messiahship  to  be 
a  lesson  outwardly  learned,  but  one  to  be  attained 
through  the  surer  if  slower  process  of  inward  appre¬ 
hension.  When  the  thought  had  been  duly  grasped, 
the  external  proof  could  be  safely  given.  For  the 
same  reason  He  adopted  His  favourite  designation  of 
Himself — “  Son  of  man.”  It  concealed  while  it 
revealed ;  it  stimulated  thought  and  enquiry,  while 
rightly  understood,  it  expressed  the  truth — “  Jesus, 
divinest  when  Thou  most  art  man.” 
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From  the  Transfiguration  the  course  and  duration 
of  the  Galilean  ministry  can  only  be  determined  by 
the  Fourth  Gospel.  But  the  “extraordinary  vivid¬ 
ness  and  truth  to  nature  ”  of  many  of  its  narratives 
belonging  to  this  period  have  attracted  attention  and 
awakened  confidence.  St  Matthew  and  St  Mark 
represent  the  journey  south  as  a  rapid  one,  while  St 
Luke  interposes  in  his  account  of  it  a  whole  section 
full  of  incident,  the  so-called  Peraean  ministry.  They 
all,  however,  concur  in  ascribing  to  Jesus  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  make  a  final  departure  from  Galilee. 
The  later  stages  of  the  struggle  could  only  take  place 
at  the  centre  and  seat  of  Jewish  religion.  Some  con¬ 
fuse  this  final  journey  with  that  to  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  described  in  John  vii.,  but  it  is  evident 
that  the  latter  was  conducted  with  a  certain  amount 
of  secrecy  and  must  have  taken  place  some  time  before. 

This  portion  of  the  ministry  indeed  seems  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  much  less  spontaneity  and  greater  delibera¬ 
tion  than  the  preceding  portion.  We  can  discern  in 
it,  as  it  were,  the  strategy  governing  a  campaign. 
The  work  was  to  be  prosecuted  with  no  less  vigour, 
because  the  shadow  of  failure,  from  the  human  point 
of  view,  rested  upon  it.  The  great  object  was  to 
advance  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom,  and  yet  not  to 
bring  on  the  final  contest  prematurely.  Hence  the 
frequent  retirement  from  the  centres  of  population  to 
regions  more  or  less  remote ;  the  injunctions  of 
silence  ;  the  secret  visit  to  the  capital ;  the  avoidance 
of  snares  set  for  Him  by  His  adversaries.  Moreover, 
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the  character  of  the  utterances  of  Jesus,  especially  in 
His  intercourse  with  His  immediate  followers,  under¬ 
goes  a  corresponding  change.  His  teaching  becomes 
more  profound,  and  touches  on  subjects  hitherto  held 
in  reserve.  He  discusses  with  them  the  sufferings  to 
come,  and  the  glory  that  would  follow.  He  would 
reign  indeed,  as  they  expected  of  Him,  but  only  after 
humiliation  and  death.  The  disciples,  though  it  was 
only  long  afterwards  that  they  understood  the  full 
significance  of  His  words,  were  greatly  astonished,  and 
were  filled  with  sadness  and  fear. 

Meanwhile  these  companions  of  the  Lord  witnessed 
many  events  and  passed  through  numerous  experi¬ 
ences  which  caused  unsuspected  traits  of  their 
Master’s  character  to  sink  deeply  into  their  memories 
and  hearts.  At  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles  He  owed 
His  immunity  from  arrest  and  violence  to  that  match¬ 
less  dignity,  that  impressive  personal  distinction, 
which  had  delivered  Him  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Nazareth.  He  whom  those  in  power  sought 
to  kill  spoke  openly ;  the  officers  sent  to  take  Him 
were  disarmed  by  the  charm  of  His  discourse ;  when 
men  would  have  stoned  Him,  He  mysteriously  escaped 
out  of  their  hands. 

Peter,  James,  and  John  formed,  what  may  be  called, 
the  inmost  circle  of  the  disciples.  They  had  been 
present  at  the  Transfiguration,  and  at  the  raising  of 
Jairus’  daughter.  It  was  they  who  were  to  be  the 
privileged  companions  of  Jesus  in  Gethsemane. 
These  are  but  instances  of  a  preference  doubtless 
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often  repeated,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  disputes 
which  arose  among  the  disciples  as  to  future  great¬ 
ness  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  Jesus  met  the  spirit  of 
ambition  and  jealousy  by  pointing  them  to  a  little 
child,  in  the  simplicity  and  spontaneity  of  whose  life 
they  should  see  the  type  of  that  which  should 
characterise  the  true  subjects  of  the  Kingdom.  Nor 
should  the  spirit  He  commended  rest  here,  for  in  the 
beautiful  Parable  of  the  Two  Debtors,  he  showed  how 
the  spirit  of  love  is  at  the  same  time  a  spirit  of  for¬ 
giveness,  the  spirit  which  understands  while  it 
pardons. 

The  great  law  of  love,  indeed,  which  was  more 
and  more  clearly  perceived  as  the  root  and  guiding 
principle  of  our  Lord’s  own  life  and  action,  as  well  as 
the  very  essence  of  His  revelation  of  the  Father,  re¬ 
ceived  at  this  time  many  impressive  illustrations. 
More  than  once — “  Thou  shalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart,  and  with  all  thy  soul,  and  with  all 
thy  strength,  and  with  all  thy  mind ;  and  thy  neigh¬ 
bour  as  thyself” — is  given  as  the  sum  of  the  law  and 
the  prophets.  When  a  lawyer  thereupon  asked, 
“Who  is  my  neighbour?”  the  answer  was  conveyed 
in  the  Parable  of  the  Good  Samaritan  with  its  lesson 
of  a  charity  which  ignores  the  dividing  lines  of  nation¬ 
ality  or  creed.  In  the  Parables  of  Luke  xv.,  the  duty  of 
forgiving  love,  as  resting  on  the  boundless  love  of  God, 
is  inculcated  in  terms  which  make  them  indeed  an 
Evangelium  in  evangelio  — a  Gospel  within  a  Gospel ; 
while  that  of  the  Rich  Man  and  Lazarus  conveys  a  no 
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less  impressive  warning  regarding  the  consequence  of 
neglecting  it.  And  what  picture  of  gentleness  and 
tender  love  has  more  deeply  impressed  itself  upon  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  generations  than  that  of  Jesus 
taking  the  little  children  into  His  arms  and  blessing 
them  ? 

Nor  was  the  law  of  love,  as  Jesus  interpreted  and 
exemplified  it,  of  a  general  and  undefined  character 
only.  He  knew  what  it  was  to  love  parents,  friends, 
and  country.  Though  he  could  tolerate  no  interfer¬ 
ence  with  His  special  mission,  on  the  ground  of  family 
affection, — and  when  this  was  attempted  had  pointed 
to  those  who  heard  the  word  of  God  and  obeyed  it 
as  truly  His  mother  and  His  brethren, — yet  the 
touching  scene  upon  the  cross,  to  which  allusion  may 
here  be  made,  when  He  commended  His  mother 
to  the  care  of  John,  shows  that  the  ties  of  family  had 
never  been  really  broken,  or  the  claims  denied.  St 
John  himself  with  St  Peter  and  St  James — and  still 
more  strikingly  perhaps  the  family  of  Bethany, 
Martha  and  Mary  and  Lazarus — illustrate  the  hold 
which  friendship  had  upon  Him,  and  the  comfort  He 
sought  and  found  in  it.  Then  the  persistence  with 
which  He  sought  to  win  again  the  “lost  sheep  of 
the  house  of  Israel,”  His  denunciations  of  the  faults 
and  errors  of  the  Jewish  leaders.  His  forecasts  of 
the  approaching  doom,  breathe  the  spirit  of  the 
truest  patriotism,  while  there  could  be  nothing 
more  pathetic  than  his  heart-broken  lament — “  O 
Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  which  killeth  the  prophets, 
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and  stoneth  them  that  are  sent  unto  her !  how  often 
would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even 
as  a  hen  gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  and 
ye  would  not !  ” 

Some  two  months  elapsed  between  the  Feast  of 
Tabernacles  and  that  of  the  Dedication.  In  this 
period  besides  some  of  the  events  already  alluded  to, 
we  must  place  the  mission  of  the  Seventy,  a  further 
extension  of  the  work  of  Jesus,  and  a  final  appeal  of 
the  most  solemn  kind  to  the  national  conscience. 
At  the  Feast  of  the  Dedication  He  was  challenged 
by  His  adversaries  to  say  plainly  whether  He  was 
truly  the  Messiah  or  not.  The  question  was  designed 
rather  to  entrap  the  questioned  than  to  satisfy  the 
questioners.  As  ever  on  such  occasions  He  appealed 
to  them  to  judge  for  themselves  by  observation  of 
His  works,  but  when  He  spoke  “more  plainly,”  and 
did  not  hesitate  to  assert  His  oneness  with  the 
Father,  they  betrayed  the  extent  to  which  their 
minds  were  really  open  by  taking  up  stones  again 
to  stone  Him.  After  this  He  retired  beyond 
Jordan  to  the  place  made  familiar  by  the  Baptism 
of  John. 

Thence  He  was  recalled,  not  to  Jerusalem,  but  to 
Bethany,  a  village  not  far  from  the  capital,  by  an 
event  which  touched  Him  very  nearly  in  those 
personal  affections  which,  as  we  have  seen,  He  shared 
with  His  brethren  of  mankind,  an  event  also  which 
constituted  a  turning  point  in  His  career.  Tidings 
came  that  Lazarus,  the  dearly  loved  friend,  the 
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brother  of  Martha  and  Mary,  was  sick.  The  sisters 
sought  the  aid  of  Him  whom  they  had  known  as  the 
wondrous  Healer,  as  well  as  the  wise  Counsellor  and 
helpful  Friend.  Jesus  delayed  His  going  until  after 
the  death  of  Lazarus,  and  His  disciples  went  with 
Him,  although  they  thought  He  was  going  at  the 
peril  of  His  life.  It  was  not  only  as  a  token  of 
brotherly  love  that  He  bade  the  dead  man  come  forth 
from  the  grave  and  restored  Him  to  the  weeping  but 
trustful  sisters.  He  wept  at  the  grave  so  that  those 
standing  by  said,  “  Behold,  how  He  loved  him.”  But 
the  word  of  power  roused  other  echoes  than  those 
murmurs  of  awe  and  adoration.  It  was  the  mightiest 
and  most  significant  of  the  miracles  of  Jesus,  and  it 
called  forth  the  malignity  of  those  whom  it  did  not 
convince.  The  chief  priests  and  Pharisees  forthwith 
summoned  a  council  to  deliberate  upon  the  crisis 
which  had  arisen.  They  could  not  deny  the  “  many 
signs  ”  which  Jesus  had  done,  but  they  feared  a  popular 
uprising  which  would  give  the  Romans  an  excuse  to 
deprive  them  of  such  privileges  as  they  still  possessed, 
“  to  take  away  both  our  place  and  our  nation.”  Then 
came  the  cynical  advice  of  Caiaphas  to  sacrifice  the 
one  unjustly  to  save  the  people,  so  different  from  the 
motto  of  an  unenlightened  heathen — “  Let  justice  be 
done,  though  the  heavens  fall.”  “So  from  that  day 
forth  they  took  counsel  that  they  might  put  Him  to 
death.”  The  crisis  was  at  hand. 
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CHAPTER  XIV 

THE  LAST  JOURNEY 

“  It  cannot  be  that  a  prophet  perish  out  of  Jerusalem.” 
These  words  of  Jesus,  which  read  almost  like  the 
enunciation  of  a  law  of  nature,  not  only  pointed  to 
the  past  malign  history  of  the  capital,  with  its 
blindness,  obstinacy  and  pride, — they  were  also,  as 
applied  to  Himself,  an  anticipation  of  the  future. 
He  had  already  determined  to  transfer  the  scene  of 
conflict  from  the  kindlier  atmosphere  of  Galilee  to 
the  very  centre  of  Jewish  prejudice  and  power,  for 
only  there  could  the  supreme  trial  be  made  and  the 
final  decison  reached.  And  now  that  the  Raising  of 
Lazarus,  with  its  unusual  publicity,  had  seriously 
alarmed  the  chief  priests  and  Pharisees,  it  was  evident 
that  the  catastrophe  could  not  be  long  delayed. 
Hitherto,  it  is  probable,  while  they  desired  to 
silence  Jesus,  they  had  shrunk  from  extremes  of 
violence.  Now,  however,  He  was  virtually  condemned 
to  die,  and  it  was  a  question  when  or  how  the  blow 
would  fall.  Jesus  took  steps  not  to  leave  Himself  in 
their  hands  before  the  time.  If  this  prophet  was  to 
perish  it  must  be  by  no  secret  stroke,  but  in  full  view 
of  the  people,  with  their  consent,  as  it  were,  and  by 
the  agency  of  their  representatives.  The  Passover 
was  at  hand  amidst  the  solemnities  of  which  the 
question  of  life  or  death,  of  acceptance  or  rejection, 
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could  best  be  brought  to  a  decisive  issue.  He  abode 
therefore  in  Ephraim  until  the  caravans  of  pilgrims 
began  to  throng  the  roads  on  their  way  to  the  Feast, 
when,  as  appears  most  likely,  He  and  His  disciples 
made  their  way  to  some  point  north  of  Jericho  to  join 
those  who  came  from  Galilee. 

The  journey  now  begun  was  very  full  of  incident. 
The  general  demeanour  of  the  Master,  as  we  can 
perceive  from  indications  given  us,  was  that  of  one 
who  perceives  the  coming  trouble  and  danger  clearly, 
but  has  braced  his  soul  to  meet  it.  At  times  He 
walks  on  before  in  profound  thought  or  in  lofty 
exaltation.  His  disciples  follow  awe-stricken,  and 
fearful  of  breaking  in  upon  a  soul-struggle  which  they 
can  but  faintly  comprehend.  Yet  from  time  to  time 
He  converses  with  them,  and  stops  to  leave  some 
blessing  by  the  way.  All  the  Synoptic  Gospels  speak 
of  a  solemn  announcement  of  the  approaching  end 
which  He  made  to  the  Twelve  at  this  time,  taking 
them  apart  in  order  to  do  so,  and  to  impress  its 
inevitableness  upon  them.  Equally  clear  is  it  that 
the  disciples  failed  to  grasp  His  meaning,  and  with 
their  minds  still  full  of  the  anticipated  glories  of  the 
Messianic  Kingdom,  renew  their  disputes  about  the 
place  which  they  shall  occupy  in  it.  Two  of  them, 
in  particular,  James  and  John,  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  rest  by  the  petition  they  presented  that  the 
positions  of  special  honour  might  be  theirs.  Tenderly 
pitying  their  ignorance,  while  wisely  correcting  their 
perverted  ambition,  Jesus  promises  that  they  shall 
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drink  of  His  cup  and  share  in  His  Baptism,  they  shall 
have  part  in  His  suffering  and  in  His  service,  but  all 
else  must  be  left  in  the  Father’s  hand. 

At  Jericho  two  events  of  peculiar  interest  occurred, 
both  illustrating  the  power  of  sincere  and  persistent 
faith.  On  several  occasions  Jesus  had  exhibited  a 
special  sympathy  with  the  lot  of  the  blind.  Eye- 
troubles  in  the  East,  with  its  glare  and  dust,  are  very 
common  and  of  peculiar  severity.  In  Jerusalem  Jesus 
had  restored  the  sight  of  one  born  blind,  and  here  at 
Jericho,  as  He  passed  by.  He  was  met  by  the  earnest 
cry  for  help  of  Bartimaeus,  a  blind  beggar  who  sat  by 
the  wayside.  The  people  bade  him  hold  his  peace, 
but  Jesus  heard  him  and  granted  his  request.  In 
the  case  of  Zacchaeus,  the  publican,  it  was  not  the 
interference  of  the  crowd,  but  the  physical  difficulty 
occasioned  by  his  deficiency  of  stature,  which  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  even  seeing  the  object  of  so  much 
interest.  In  his  humility,  though  he  was  a  rich  man, 
he  had  no  thought  of  gaining  any  attention  for  himself 
from  the  Prophet  of  whom  he  had  heard  so  much. 
Yet  if  the  blind  man  had  heard  of  Christ  healing  the 
blind,  must  not  Zacchaeus  have  heard  of  Him  as  the 
“  friend  of  publicans  and  sinners?”  Jesus  knew 
that  it  was  more  than  curiosity  which  caused  him  to 
ascend  the  sycomore  tree,  and  made  Him  glad  by  the 
gracious  announcement — “  To-day  I  must  abide  at 
thy  house.” 

Six  days  before  the  Passover,  according  to  the 
valuable  note  of  time  which  we  owe  to  the  Fourth 
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Gospel,  Jesus  is  found  again  at  Bethany.  He  had  left 
the  pilgrims,  in  whose  company  He  had  so  far 
travelled,  to  enter  Jersualem  without  Him,  while  He 
turned  aside  into  the  quiet  village,  and  betook  Himself 
to  the  house  of  His  friends,  Martha  and  Mary  and 
Lazarus.  With  them  He  made  His  home  while  He 
needed  earthly  shelter.  And  in  Bethany  probably  on 
the  night  of  His  arrival,  a  supper  was  prepared  for 
Him  in  the  house  of  Simon,  who  had  been  a  leper. 
It  was  made  memorable  by  the  act  of  Mary,  who 
brought  a  valuable  jar  of  spikenard,  and  breaking  it, 
anointed  the  head  and  feet  of  Jesus.  It  was  an  act 
of  love  and  gratitude.  The  narrow-minded  and  selfish, 
and  there  were  such  present  even  among  the  disciples 
themselves,  might  even  condemn  it  as  vain  and  useless  ; 
but  to  the  weary  and  sorrowful  soul  of  Jesus  it  came 
as  a  sweet  refreshment  and  solace.  Never  was  an  act 
of  kindness  more  opportune.  He  spread  over  Mary 
the  shield  of  His  appreciation  and  forbade  men  to 
reproach  her.  “She  had  done  what  she  could” — and 
to  all  ages  it  should  “  be  spoken  of  for  a  memorial  of 
her.” 


CHAPTER  XV 

THE  LAST  DAYS 

The  last  week  of  our  Lord’s  life  is  described  with  an 
amount  of  detail  which  characterises  no  other  Biblical 
narrative,  except,  perhaps,  that  of  the  flight  of  David 
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before  the  rebellious  Absalom.  And  yet  we  need  not 
be  surprised  to  learn  that  at  several  points  there  are 
discrepancies  between  the  accounts  by  the  several 
Evangelists,  which  it  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  now 
altogether  to  remove.  A  careful  discussion  of  these 
will  be  found  in  Professor  Sanday’s  article  in  Hastings’ 
Bible  Dictionary.  The  most  important  of  them  has 
reference  to  the  day  of  the  Jewish  month  of  Nisan 
on  which  the  Crucifixion  took  place.  The  question  is, 
Was  the  Last  Supper  of  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples 
partook  the  night  before  He  was  crucified,  the  Passover 
meal,  as  according  to  the  Synoptists  it  appears  to  have 
been,  or  is  the  representation  of  St  John  more  correct, 
that  the  time  for  eating  the  Passover  practically 
coincided  with  that  at  which  Jesus  actually  died  upon 
the  cross  ?  In  the  latter  case,  the  Passover,  which 
Jesus  had  so  desired  to  hold  with  His  disciples,  would 
be  an  anticipation  of  the  real  feast,  and  it  is  doubtful 
whether,  if  carried  out  in  all  its  details,  such  anticipa¬ 
tion  was  legal,  as  it  certainly  must  have  been  almost 
unprecedented.  Professor  Sanday’s  conclusion  is  that 
“as  the  question  at  present  stands  we  can  only 
acknowledge  our  ignorance.”  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  notice  that  some  writers,  who  regard  with  general 
distrust  the  accounts  given  in  the  Fourth  Gospel, 
are  inclined  upon  this  point  to  follow  its  guidance,1 
and  to  hold  that  the  14th  not  the  15th  of  the  month 
is  the  correct  date  of  the  death  of  Christ. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  week,  thenceforth  noted 
1  e.g.  Prof.  W.  Bousset,  Jesus ,  p.  9. 
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in  the  calendar  of  the  Christian  Church  as  “  Palm 
Sunday/’  Jesus  made  His  public  entry  into  Jerusalem. 
Leaving  Bethany  He  and  His  disciples  came 
to  Bethphage,  a  small  neighbouring  village,  and 
there  obtained  the  ass’s  colt,  on  which  His  further 
progress  was  made.  As  they  went  forward  the  crowd 
increased,  and  a  demonstration,  marked  by  the  utmost 
enthusiasm,  took  place.  Many  spread  their  garments 
upon  the  path  ;  others  cut  down  branches  from  the 
trees  and  scattered  them  before  Him.  Multitudes 
from  the  city  came  forth  bearing  their  palm  branches, 
ancient  token  of  triumph,  and  when  the  great  pro¬ 
cession  began  to  sweep  down  the  descent  of  Olivet, 
all  united  in  a  song  of  which  the  keynote  was  given 
in  the  words  of  the  118th  Psalm — “  Blessed  is  He  that 
cometh  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,” — “  Hosanna,”  they 
cried,  “  Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  ;  peace  in  heaven 
and  glory  in  the  highest.  Hosanna  in  the  highest.” 
For  the  moment  the  Pharisees  themselves  were  dis¬ 
comfited  and  said  to  one  another — “  Behold,  how  ye 
prevail  nothing ;  lo,  the  world  is  gone  after  Him.” 

For  once,  therefore,  Jesus  appeared  in  the  character 
of  the  Theocratic  King,  but  the  very  form  of  His 
appearance  might  have  disabused  the  people  of  the 
false  expectations  they  had  cherished.  It  was  no 
leader  of  hosts  mounted  on  a  warlike  charger,  but  a 
Prince  of  Peace  fulfilling  in  His  meekness  and  lowli¬ 
ness  the  very  letter  of  ancient  prophecy.  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  multitude  proved  as  evanescent  as 
it  had  been  ardent,  and  when  no  standard  of  rebellion 
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against  the  Roman  power  was  raised  as  they  had 
hoped,  the  Hosannas  died  away  upon  their  lips.  It 
was  a  last  appeal,  a  supreme  protest,  a  claim  to  a 
spiritual  royalty  which  the  people  did  not  understand, 
far  less  concede.  They  knew  not  the  things  which 
belonged  unto  peace,  and  these  became  thereupon 
hidden  from  their  eyes. 

The  situation  was  now  one  of  open  antagonism,  and 
found  various  forms  of  expression  during  the  suc¬ 
ceeding  days.  On  the  second  day  of  the  week  it  was 
symbolised  in  the  doom  pronounced  upon  the  barren 
fig-tree.  Like  the  Jewish  people,  there  was  found 
upon  it  “  nothing  but  leaves,”  empty  profession,  as  it 
were,  delusive  indication  of  the  fruit  which  should 
have  been  ripe  for  the  plucking.  Entering  the 
Temple,  He  healed  such  of  the  blind  and  the  lame 
as  came  to  Him,  and  when  the  younger  among  those 
present  attempted  to  revive  the  plaudits  of  the 
previous  day,  and  thereby  evoked  the  indignation  of 
the  chief  priests  and  scribes,  He  contrasted  their 
thoughtless  impulse  with  the  newly  acquired  prudence 
of  their  elders — “  Out  of  the  mouths  of  babes  and 
sucklings  thou  hast  perfected  praise  !  ” 

On  the  third  day,  the  differences  between  Jesus 
and  the  Jewish  parties  were  still  further  emphasised, 
while  the  latter  sought  in  various  ways  to  entangle 
Him  in  disputation,  so  as  to  loosen  the  hold  which 
He  still  had  upon  many  of  the  people.  Alluding,  it 
may  be,  to  a  second  cleansing  of  the  Temple  which 
had  taken  place  the  day  before,  His  enemies  met  Him 
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with  a  demand  for  His  authority,  which  He  parried 
by  asking  their  view  of  the  mission  of  John  the 
Baptist.  In  a  series  of  parables,  including  the  Two 
Sons,  the  Wicked  Husbandmen,  and  the  Marriage 
Feast,  He  set  before  them  the  nature  of  the  choice 
they  were  making,  and  the  doom  they  thus  incurred. 
Especially  bitter  to  those  who  claimed  to  be  acting  in 
the  truest  interests  of  their  nation,  must  have  been 
the  words — “  Therefore  I  say  unto  you,  the  kingdom 
of  heaven  shall  be  taken  from  you,  and  shall  be  given 
to  a  nation  bringing  forth  the  fruits  thereof.”  Then 
followed  the  combined  attack  of  Pharisees  and 
Herodians  with  their  question  about  the  tribute- 
money  ;  the  problem  propounded  by  the  Sadducees  on 
the  subject  of  the  resurrection  ;  and  the  enquiry  of 
the  scribe  as  to  the  greatest  of  the  commandments. 
The  last  was  the  most  honest  of  all ;  he  not  only 
acknowledged  himself  defeated,  but  convinced ; 
“  Master,  Thou  hast  well  said,”  he  answered,  and 
Jesus  responded  in  words  designed  to  strengthen  the 
half-awakened  faith — “  Thou  art  not  far  from  the 
Kingdom  of  God.”  After  that,  we  are  significantly 
told,  “no  man  durst  ask  him  any  question.” 

By  the  notice  which  He  took  of  the  poor  widow’s 
contribution  to  the  Temple  treasury,  Jesus  pointed  out 
that  the  virtue  of  true  generosity  lay  in  self-denial,  as 
a  remark  of  one  of  those  about  Him  concerning  the 
Temple  buildings  led  Him  to  comment  upon  the  tem¬ 
porary  character  of  material  greatness  and  grandeur. 
Then  sitting  on  the  Mount  of  Olives  with  the  Temple 
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in  full  view,  He  began  to  instruct  the  disciples  and 
prepare  them  for  the  events  now  so  close  at  hand. 
By  such  parables  as  the  Virgins  and  the  Talents,  He 
impressed  upon  them  the  duty  of  watchfulness  and 
faithfulness.  There  would  be  a  time  of  trial,  when 
they  would  no  longer  be  sustained  by  His  personal 
presence  and  encouragement.  They  would  have  to 
direct  their  own  path,  but  faith  and  love  would  enable 
them  to  conquer,  and  he  that  endured  to  the  end 
should  be  saved.  It  may  be  that  these  discourses 
were  not  all  delivered  at  the  one  time  ;  it  may  be  that 
there  is  an  admixture  in  them  of  the  after  reflections 
of  the  disciples ;  but  we  cannot  but  recognise  their 
appropriateness  to  the  occasion,  and  we  are  sensible 
of  the  gradually  increasing  sombreness  which  over¬ 
spreads  the  Gospel  narrative,  like  the  gathering  of  the 
clouds  which  precedes  the  outbreak  of  the  storm. 

One  incident  only  relieves  the  prevailing  gloom. 
About  this  time,  probably  on  this  very  day,  certain 
Greeks  desired  to  see  Jesus,  and  their  coming  seemed 
an  earnest  of  the  transfer  to  other  peoples  of  that 
which  the  Jews  rejected.  This  visit  of  the  Greeks 
from  the  west  has  been  noted  as  corresponding  to  the 
visit  of  the  Magi  from  the  east ;  the  one  at  the  end 
the  other  at  the  beginning  of  the  life  of  Jesus.  And 
as  in  the  earlier  days  the  Baptism  had  been  attended 
with  a  Divine  vision  and  a  Divine  voice,  so  now  in 
response  to  the  prayer — “  Father,  glorify  thy  name,” 
there  came  the  assurance — ■“  I  have  both  glorified  it, 
and  will  glorify  it  again.” 
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Jesus  had  now  left  the  Temple  for  the  last  time, 
and  it  was  probably  on  the  same  evening  that  the 
council  of  “  the  chief  priests,  and  the  scribes,  and  the 
elders  of  the  people,”  was  held  in  the  court  of  the 
high  priest,  Caiaphas,  and  that  Judas  began  to  bargain 
with  them  for  the  betrayal  of  His  Master.  The  object 
of  Caiaphas  and  his  friends  was  apparent.  To  seize 
Jesus  in  the  presence  of  the  multitude  was  to  risk  a 
demonstration  of  popular  sympathy  in  His  favour 
which  might  easily  turn  into  a  popular  rising.  Their 
only  chance  was  to  arrest  Him  secretly,  and  their 
desire  to  do  this  had  hitherto  been  frustrated  by  the 
watchfulness  of  Jesus  and  those  about  Him.  They 
had  come  therefore  to  the  conclusion  not  to  attempt 
anything  against  Him  during  the  Feast,  “for  they 
feared  the  people.”  But  the  advent  of  Judas  made 
even  this  possible,  for  he  was  acquainted  with  the  less 
public  movements  of  Jesus,  and  could  take  Him  as 
he  fondly  hoped  unawares.  What  was  the  traitor’s 
motive  has  been  much  disputed.  That  he  was 
avaricious  is  certain, — is,  in  fact,  expressly  stated. 
That  he  was  disappointed  in  his  worldly  ambitions 
by  the  course  of  action  which  Jesus  had  adopted,  is 
extremely  probable.  That  he  desired  to  force  Jesus 
to  declare  Himself  and  employ  His  superhuman 
powers  in  delivering  Himself,  and  throwing  off  from 
His  people  the  yoke  of  the  Roman  Empire,  is  quite 
within  the  limits  of  possibility.  “  A  mixture  of 
obstinate  and  misguided  patriotism  is  more  probable 
than  pure  malignity.  If  Judas  had  not  been  at  least 
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capable  of  better  things,  it  is  not  likely  that  he  would 
have  been  chosen  to  be  one  of  the  twelve.”  ( Sanday .) 
The  chief  priests  gladly  welcomed  their  unexpected 
ally,  who  from  that  time  sought  opportunity  to  deliver 
Jesus  unto  them  “  in  the  absence  of  the  multitude.” 

The  fourth  day  was  passed  in  retirement  at  Bethany. 
The  rest  and  quiet  were  a  necessary  preparation  for 
all  that  lay  before  the  little  company.  He  who  had 
been  wont  to  spend  whole  nights  in  prayer  upon  the 
hillsides,  now  doubtless  sought  strength  in  communion 
with  the  Heavenly  Father,  and  from  time  to  time.  He 
would  engage  in  that  converse  with  His  disciples 
which  they  had  learned  to  value.  But  not  even  yet, 
as  we  see  from  their  subsequent  behaviour,  had  they 
grasped  the  true  meaning  of  His  words,  and  under¬ 
stood  the  spiritual  nature  of  His  Kingdom. 

Early  on  the  fifth  day,  the  Thursday,  as  we  may 
call  it,  of  Passion  week,  Jesus  sent  Peter  and  John, 
two  of  His  most  trusted  followers,  into  the  city  to 
make  the  needful  preparations  for  the  Paschal  Feast. 
Even  to  the  last,  precautions  against  a  secret  attack 
were  taken.  The  place  where  the  Feast  would  be 
held,  was  indicated  in  a  manner  which  kept  it  from 
the  knowledge  of  all  but  Peter  and  John,  and 
especially,  as  we  may  suppose,  from  that  of  Judas. 
A  sign  was  given  to  the  messengers  by  which  they 
were  guided  to  a  certain  house  with  “a  large  upper 
room  furnished  and  ready.”  But  what  were  they  to 
prepare  ?  The  answer  depends  upon  the  nature  of 
the  meal  of  which  Jesus  and  His  disciples  partook  on 
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that  Thursday  evening.  If  it  was  the  Passover  in  the 
full  sense  there  were  needed  bread,  wine,  bitter  herbs, 
and  the  Paschal  lamb  itself.  But  if  we  follow  the 
Fourth  Gospel  in  making  the  following  day  the  true 
day  of  the  Feast,  His  meal  was  an  anticipation,  a 
solemn  farewell  gathering,  a  substitute  for  the  ordinary 
feast,  with  features  of  its  own  which  facilitated  its 
perpetuation  as  the  Christian  Eucharist.  On  this 
supposition,  the  question  of  the  disciples,  “  Where  wilt 
Thou  that  we  go  and  make  ready  that  Thou  mayest 
eat  the  Passover?  ”  had  reference  to  the  observance  of 
the  next  day  in  which  they  still  hoped  to  take  part. 
But  that  very  evening  they  found  themselves  engaged 
in  one  which  bore  many  resemblances  to  the  Passover 
feast.  It  was  not,  however,  identical  in  all  points. 
We  read  of  the  bread  and  the  wine,  but  not  of  the 
lamb,  which  was  not,  and  could  not  be  provided ;  but 
its  place  was  supplied  when,  breaking  the  bread  and 
distributing  the  cup,  the  Lord  pointed  to  Himself  as 
the  Sacrificial  Victim  of  that  solemn  time — “This  is 
my  body” — “this  is  my  blood.”  It  was  a  Passover 
feast,  and  as  such  it  remained  in  the  disciples' 
thoughts  and  memories,  because  it  was  something 
higher  and  better  in  which,  as  it  were,  the  ordinary 
Jewish  festival  was  lifted  up  and  glorified.  Hence¬ 
forward  “Christ  was  their  passover”  duly  sacrificed, 
in  whom  all  the  purposes  of  the  celebration  were 
fulfilled. 

At  evening  then  Jesus  and  the  twelve  sat  down 
to  eat,  and,  strangely  enough,  again  the  old  dispute 
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about  relative  greatness  broke  out  among  them.  It 
may  have  been  due  to  the  natural  desire  to  be  as  near 
as  possible  to  their  Lord  at  table.  But  “  I,”  said  He, 
“am  in  the  midst  of  you  as  he  that  serveth  ”  ;  and 
when  the  first  cup  of  wine  had  been  handed  to  them, 
He  illustrated  what  He  meant  by  rising  from  supper, 
laying  aside  His  garments,  girding  Himself  with  a 
towel,  and  washing  His  disciples’  feet.  Then  to  their 
astonishment  and  sorrow  He  declared  that  one  of 
them,  His  friends,  who  were  gathered  round  Him  in 
such  intimate  fellowship,  should  betray  Him,  and,  by 
the  sign  of  the  sop  given,  indicated  to  at  least  John, 
who  it  was  that  should  do  so.  Judas,  seeing  himself 
discovered,  lost  no  time  in  departing  on  his  treacherous 
errand.  His  going  left  Jesus  more  free  to  impart 
His  last  counsels  and  comfort.  First  He  instituted, 
as  all  Christendom  has  loved  to  think,  the  transformed 
Passover  as  a  memorial  of  Himself.  The  bread  and 
wine  were  emblems  of  His  broken  body  and  shed 
blood ;  the  whole  feast  a  symbol  of  communion  with 
each  other  and  with  Himself.  This  interpretation  of 
it  has  been  recently  contested,  but  not  on  grounds 
which  are  likely  to  be  generally  accepted.  We  cannot, 
however,  enter  here  into  the  doctrinal  significance 
either  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  or  of  the  death  of  Christ. 
We  can  but  endeavour  to  trace  the  outline  of  the 
narrative. 

Peter  draws  upon  himself  by  ill-advised  questioning 
a  personal  warning,  and  then  follow  the  discourses  of 
which  St  John  gives  us  his  long-meditated  reminis- 
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cences — “Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled” — “I  am 
the  true  Vine” — “It  is  expedient  for  you  that  I  go 
away.”  There  is  also  the  promise  of  the  Paraclete, 
and  the  prayer  for  the  safe  keeping,  the  unity  and 
holiness  of  those  whom  Jesus  was  leaving  to  carry  on 
His  work  in  the  world.  In  ancient  Jewish  fashion 
the  ceremony,  if  we  may  call  it  so,  was  concluded 
with  the  Hallel,  or  hymn  of  praise ;  then  leaving  the 
upper  room  they  went  out  of  the  city,  crossing  the 
brook  Kidron,  and  betaking  themselves,  as  they  had 
often  done  before,  to  the  Mount  of  Olives. 

Jesus  again,  but  in  vain,  endeavoured  to  awaken 
in  the  disciples  a  sense  of  the  impending  danger. 
Though  so  little  realising  its  nearness  and  seriousness, 
they  all,  and  Peter  more  than  the  rest,  protested 
their  willingness  to  die  with  Him. 

They  came  to  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  and 
then  taking  with  Him  the  chosen  three,  Peter,  James, 
and  John,  who  had  witnessed  the  Transfiguration, 
Jesus  went  apart  for  prayer.  But  even  the  three  failed 
to  give  Him  the  companionship  and  feeling  of  human 
sympathy  which  He  longed  for  in  that  dark  hour. 
Mysterious  as  the  story  of  the  Temptation  is  that  of 
the  Agony.  Both  owe  their  significance  to  their 
anticipation  of  the  evils  to  come,  and  in  each  case, 
the  victory  was  won  in  solitude,  and  the  Lord  emerged 
calm  and  fearless  to  meet  that  which  should  come 
upon  Him.  He  surely  had  read  with  truth  the  secret 
of  that  midnight  hour  who  wrote  of  Him  that  He 
“in  the  days  of  His  flesh,  having  offered  up  prayers 
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and  supplications  with  strong  crying  and  tears  unto 
Him  that  was  able  to  save  Him  from  death,  and 
having  been  heard  for  His  godly  fear,  though  He  was 
a  Son,  yet  learned  obedience  by  the  things  which 
He  suffered.” 

Meanwhile  Judas  with  a  band  of  soldiers  and  officers, 
committed  to  his  guidance  by  the  chief  priests,  had 
possibly  returned  to  the  upper  room,  but  finding  Jesus 
already  gone,  he  followed  Him  to  Gethsemane,  since 
he  knew  the  place,  “  for  Jesus  ofttimes  resorted  thither 
with  His  disciples.”  Lest  Jesus  should  escape  in  the 
crowd  and  darkness,  or  lest  the  disciples  should  attempt 
resistance,  the  approach  was  to  be  divested,  as  far  as 
possible,  of  a  hostile  character,  and  the  kiss  of  homage 
and  salutation  was  to  be  the  signal  for  the  onset.  By 
a  word  Jesus  showed  that  He  was  not  deceived,  that 
if  His  life  was  here  practically  ended.  He  laid  it  down 
of  Himself,  and  at  the  same  time  tore  away  the  veil 
of  self-deception  which  rested  on  the  traitor’s  heart, 
showing  the  meanness  as  well  as  the  ingratitude  of  his 
action — “Judas,  betray est  thou  the  Son  of  man  with 
a  kiss  ?  ”  Then  He  went  forth,  and  gave  Himself  into 
the  hands  of  His  enemies.  But  once  again  that  strange 
effect  of  His  mere  presence,  which  we  have  noted  in 
Nazareth  and  in  Jerusalem,  made  itself  felt.  As  if  to 
emphasise  the  voluntary  character  of  His  surrender, 
when  He  said  “I  am  He,”  those  sent  to  take  Him 
“went  backward  and  fell  to  the  ground.”  An  ineffec¬ 
tive  attempt  at  rescue  was  made  by  the  impulsive 
Peter,  but  Jesus  bade  him  put  up  his  sword,  and  healed 
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the  man  whom  Peter  had  wounded.  As  carefully  as 
He  had  hitherto  avoided  arrest,  Jesus,  now  that  His 
hour  was  come,  with  gentle  dignity  allowed  Himself 

leiaWjy’T  I/1SO  doin£  He  was  consciously 
fuMlhng  the  ideal  of  the  prophets  who  had  delineated 

the  suffering  servant  of  Jehovah,  but  still  more  He 
was  obeying  a  Higher  Will_«The  cup  which  the 
rather  hath  given  me  shall  I  not  drink  it  ?  ” 

But  “all  the  disciples  left  Him  and  fled  ” 


CHAPTER  XVI 

THE  TRIAL  AND  CRUCIFIXION. 

There  were  several  stages  in  the  trial  of  Jesus  which 
retire  to  be  carefully  distinguished.  For  this  purpose 

hdPfuitells  s‘ven  in  the  Fourth  GospeI  are  esPeclal]J 

He  was  first  led  before  Annas,  the  father-in-law  of 
Caiaphas  who  was  High  Priest  that  year.  By  Annas 
who  possessed  some  authority,  either  as  a  former  High 
riest,  or  as  deputy  for  Caiaphas,  a  preliminary  investi¬ 
gation  was  conducted  which  resulted  in  Jesus  being; 
bound  and  sent  to  Caiaphas  for  more  formal  trial.  One 
reason  for  the  notice  taken  of  this  early  inquiry  of  no 
great  significance  in  itself,  was  probably  its  connection 
with  an  incident  which  from  the  beginning  arrested 
attention  by  its  solemn  interest  and  warning.  Peter 
and  John  had  followed  after  a  time  those  who  took 
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Jesus,  and  the  court  which  lay  between  the  houses  of 
Annas  and  Caiaphas  was  probably  the  scene  of  Peter’s 
repeated  denial  of  His  Master.  As  He  was  led  through 
that  court  the  glance  of  the  Master  fell  upon  the 
violently  protesting  disciple,  who  thus  fulfilled  the 
prediction  which  had  so  recently  been  uttered  concern¬ 
ing  him  ;  “  and  Peter  went  out  and  wept  bitterly.” 

At  dawn  the  council  met,  and  an  endeavour  was  made 
to  keep  the  forms  of  law  by  summoning  witnesses.  The 
evidence  these  gave  was  both  irrelevant  and  contra¬ 
dictory.  The  evangelists  bluntly  characterise  it  as 
“false  witness  ”  ;  it  involved  at  anyrate  misrepresenta¬ 
tion  regarding  words  which  Christ  had  used.  Disap¬ 
pointed  and  enraged,  Caiaphas  questions  Jesus  Himself, 
and  though  at  first  He  answers  nothing,  yet  when 
adjured  by  the  living  God,  He  affirms  His  Messiahship, 
and  claims  to  be  the  Son  of  the  Most  High.  It  is 
enough.  The  High  Priest  rends  his  garments  in 
horror,  and  pronounces  the  declaration  blasphemy. 
All  present  concur  that  He  who  speaks  such  words 
is  worthy  of  death.  Jesus  had  always  refused  the 
evidential  miracle  demanded  of  Him  in  support  of 
His  claims,  and  without  the  sanction  of  the  Jewish 
leaders  given  on  presentation  of  such  evidence,  it  was, 
they  considered,  unwarrantable  in  any  one  to  assume 
the  title  of  Messiah. 

But  how  was  the  sentence  thus  passed  to  be  carried 
out?  The  Jewish  authorities  had  lost  the  “power  of 
the  sword,”  the  right  of  capital  punishment  since  the 
deposition  of  Archelaus  about  twenty  years  earlier. 
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Judaea  had  then  been  joined  to  Syria,  but  its  immediate 
ruler  was  a  procurator  sent  from  Rome.  The  usual 
residence  of  these  officers  was  Caesarea,  but  it  was 
their  practice  to  come  to  Jerusalem  on  such  occasions 
as  the  Passover,  to  keep  order  among  the  crowds  then 
assembled.  It  was  no  doubt  with  the  greatest  reluct¬ 
ance  that  the  proud  ecclesiastics  appealed  to  the 
representative  of  Caesar,  but  their  passion  overcame 
their  reluctance,  and  they  set  themselves  to  decide 
upon  their  pleas  and  general  course  of  procedure  when 
they  should  find  themselves  in  the  presence  of  the 
Roman  governor. 

From  time  to  time,  while  these  deliberations  were 
going  on,  Jesus  had  been  insulted  and  buffeted  by 
those  who  had  Him  in  charge.  At  some  point,  also, 
Judas  had  appeared,  all  remorse  and  agony,  when  at 
length  he  realised  what  he  had  done.  Throwing  the 
thirty  pieces  of  silver,  the  price  of  his  infamy,  at  the 
feet  of  those  who  had  been  only  too  glad  to  avail  them¬ 
selves  of  his  treachery,  but  now  treated  him  with  scorn, 
he  “  went  away  and  hanged  himself.”  The  money,  it  is 
added,  was  employed  in  the  purchase  of  the  potter’s 
field  “to  bury  strangers  in,”  a  place  thenceforth  known 
as  Akeldama,  “the  field  of  blood.” 

Before  Pontius  Pilate,  who  was  then  Procurator,  the 
chief  priests  and  their  associates  at  first  attempted  to 
carry  matters  with  a  high  hand.  They  assumed  that 
it  was  his  duty  to  execute  the  sentence  which  they 
had  passed  without  further  ado.  But  Pilate,  who 
does  not  bear  the  reputation  of  having  been  a  strong 
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ruler,  had  all  the  pride  of  the  Roman,  and  some  of 
the  obstinacy  which  is  so  often  allied  to  weakness. 
He  declined  to  concern  himself  in  the  matter  on 
these  terms.  They  might  formulate  their  charges,  or 
go  away.  Thereupon  they  accused  Jesus  of  being  a 
political  agitator:  “We  found  this  man  perverting 
our  nation,  and  forbidding  to  give  tribute  to  Caesar, 
and  saying  that  He  Himself  is  Christ,  a  king.”  No 
doubt  Pilate  knew  that  nothing  would  please  the 
Jews  better  than  to  have  some  one  take  up  this 
very  position,  provided  he  who  did  so  could  head  an 
effective  revolt.  But  this  prisoner  did  not  look  very 
dangerous,  and  the  rough  justice  of  the  Roman  per¬ 
ceived  the  malice  of  His  accusers.  A  question  or  two, 
and  Pilate  brushed  aside  the  charge.  “  I  find  no  fault 
in  this  man.”  Nay  more,  it  is  curious  to  notice  how  the 
personality  of  Jesus — the  dignity  of  His  simplicity — 
seems  to  have  impressed  His  judge,  so  that  till  Pilate’s 
selfish  fears  were  roused,  he  did  his  best  to  save  the 
prisoner’s  life.  This  may  have  been  partly  in  resent¬ 
ment  for  the  way  in  which  the  accusers  had  first  come 
before  him,  but  we  may  well  believe  that  a  genuine 
interest  in  the  meek  Galilean  had  sprung  up  within 
him.  The  mention  of  Galilee  suggested  a  way  of 
disposing  of  the  case.  Herod,  the  Lord  of  that  dis¬ 
trict,  was  also  in  Jerusalem,  and  to  him  Pilate  sent 
Jesus.  But  the  frivolous  Herod  only  amused  himself 
with  the  man  whom  he  had  long  desired  to  see, 
especially  if  he  could  prevail  upon  Him  to  work  a 
miracle.  He  mocked  with  sham  royalty  the  King 
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whom  he  should  have  reverenced,  and  sent  Him  back 
to  Pilate.  It  was  the  custom  to  mark  the  season  of 
the  Passover  by  releasing  a  prisoner,  and  Pilate  pro¬ 
posed  thus  to  set  Jesus  free.  But  the  cry  went  fiercely 
up  :  “  Not  this  man  but  Barabbas” — Barabbas,  the  in¬ 
surgent  and  murderer.  It  was  the  voice  of  the 
multitude,  not  that  of  the  governor,  that  first  pro¬ 
nounced  the  sentence.  So  vehemently  did  they  cry, 
“  Crucify,  crucify  Him,”  that  the  Roman  sense  of 
justice  was  overborne  and  Pilate  began  to  give  way. 
By  an  act  which  was  in  this  case  practically  an  abdica¬ 
tion  of  authority,  he  indicated  his  almost  surrender. 
He  washed  his  hands  in  their  presence  declaring  him¬ 
self  “  innocent  of  the  blood  of  this  righteous  man.” 
Then  he  made  one  more  effort.  He  tried  to  satisfy 
them  by  inflicting  the  cruel  punishment  of  the  scourge, 
and  when  the  soldiers,  catching  at  the  chief  word  of 
accusation,  repeated  still  more  coarsely  Herod’s  bitter 
jest,  he  brought  Jesus  out  wearing  the  crown  of  thorns 
and  the  purple  garment  which  mocked  His  pretensions 
to  kingship.  “  Behold,  the  man  !  ”  he  said  ;  but  the 
cries  rang  out  all  the  more  fiercely — “  Crucify  him.” 
Then  the  Jews  shot  the  last  two  arrows  in  their  quiver. 
They  appealed  to  Pilate’s  superstitious  fears — “He 
made  Himself  the  Son  of  God,”  so  that  Pilate  was 
afraid;  and  at  length,  dragging  their  own  pride  of 
nationality  through  the  mire,  they  appeared  as  the 
champions  of  Caesar’s  sovereignty — “If  thou  release 
this  man,  thou  art  not  Caesar’s  friend ;  every  one  that 
maketh  himself  a  king  speaketh  against  Caesar.”  The 
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Roman  governor  saw  himself  in  danger  of  impeach¬ 
ment  ;  no  life  was  worth  any  further  effort.  With  one 
last  insult  flung  at  those  who  had  so  successfully  defied 
his  authority — “  Behold  your  King  !  ”  “  Shall  I  crucify 
your  King?  ” — he  delivered  Jesus  over  to  be  crucified. 

The  custom  was  that  the  condemned  man  should 
himself  bear  to  the  place  of  execution  the  cross  on 
which  he  was  to  die.  But  Jesus  was  already  worn  out 
by  the  strain  of  the  torture  which  He  had  undergone. 
His  cross  was  therefore,  after  a  short  distance  had 
been  traversed,  laid  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  first 
who  could  be  pressed  into  the  service,  a  man  of 
Cyrene  named  Simon.  On  the  way,  Jesus  addressed 
words  of  warning  to  the  multitude,  and  especially  to 
the  women,  many  of  whom  probably  out  of  excitement 
rather  than  from  any  real  sympathy  were  weeping 
and  lamenting.  “There  were  also  two  others,  male¬ 
factors,  led  with  Him  to  be  put  to  death.”  On  a 
slight  eminence,  called,  probably  from  its  shape, 
Golgotha,  “the  place  of  a  Skull,”  1  a  little  way  out  of 
the  city,  the  three  crosses  were  set  up,  the  condemned 
persons  having  been  first  bound  to  them  and  nailed 
upon  them.  Pilate  in  the  spirit  in  which  he  had 
exhibited  to  the  Jews  this  “King”  with  a  crown  of 
thorns  above  a  robe  of  imperial  purple,  set  over  the 
centre  cross  an  inscription  in  three  languages,  Latin, 
Greek  and  Hebrew:  “This  is  Jesus  of  Nazareth  the 
King  of  the  Jews.” 

1  Calvary  is  derived  from  the  Latin  equivalent  used  in 
the  Vulgate. 
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Crucifixion  was  the  punishment  which  the  Romans 
reserved  for  slaves  and  the  lowest  type  of  criminal. 
It  was  a  death  of  excruciating  agony.  Besides  the 
physical  torment,  the  dying  man  had  to  endure  the 
taunts  and  reviling  of  those  who  stood  by.  For  six 
hours  Jesus  endured  it,  unaided  by  the  stupefying 
potion  not  unusual  in  such  circumstances.  The  words 
which  fell  from  Him  were  treasured  in  the  loving 
memories  of  some  who  were  near  Him  to  the  end. 
His  prayer — “  Father,  forgive  them,  for  they  know  not 
what  they  do  ” — has  been  the  inspiration  of  the  gentle 
spirit  in  all  ages.  His  careful  provision  for  His 
mother ;  His  welcome  to  the  penitent  robber  on  the 
neighbouring  cross ;  His  committal  of  His  spirit  in 
loving  trust  to  God  ; — have  all  evoked  the  wonder  and 
reverence  of  men.  True  faith,  true  charity  are  learned 
nowhere  as  at  the  Cross  of  Christ.  The  reproach  of 
His  enemies  that  He  who  saved  others  could  not  save 
Himself  was  His  greatest  eulogy,  and  not  a  few  who 
“  came  to  scoff  remained  to  pray.” 

The  death  having  been  officially  certified,  the  body 
was  taken  down  from  the  cross,  lest  the  Sabbath  which 
was  close  at  hand  should  be  profaned.  But  faithful 
friendship  did  not  allow  it  to  be  interred  along  with 
those  of  the  malefactors  who  had  suffered  with  Jesus. 
No  proof  of  the  impression  made  by  the  personality  of 
Christ  could  be  greater  than  the  way  in  which  it 
changed  the  timorous  into  the  courageous  disciple. 
Joseph  of  Arimathaea,  who  secretly  believed  in  Jesus, 
and  Nicodemus,  who  came  to  Him  by  night,  begged 
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His  body  from  Pilate,  and  laid  it  in  honour  in  a 
tomb  belonging  to  Joseph,  and  hitherto  unused.  But 
because  of  the  nearness  of  the  Sabbath  some  of  the 
rites  of  burial  had  to  be  postponed. 

The  Sabbath  came,  and  with  the  Lord  also  it  was 
“  rest.” 


CHAPTER  XVII 

THE  RESURRECTION  AND  ASCENSION 

Friday  evening  saw  the  lifeless  and  lacerated  frame 
of  Jesus  deposited  with  all  reverence,  if  with  some¬ 
what  of  haste,  in  the  tomb  in  the  garden  of  Joseph 
of  Arimathaea.  The  disciples  had  gone  away  in  the 
deepest  despondency.  Only  in  the  minds  of  a  few 
women  the  purpose  had  been  formed  of  completing 
what  the  approach  of  the  Sabbath  had  cut  short  of 
the  rites  of  sepulture.  But  forty  hours  or  thereby 
later,  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of  the  week, 
their  spirit  was  completely  changed,  their  despondency 
had  given  place  to  hope  and  confidence.  How  is 
this  remarkable  change  of  attitude  to  be  explained? 
What  was  that  which  appeared  to  have  altered  for 
them  the  face  of  the  world  ?  What  but  the  word 
which  passed  from  one  to  another  that  the  Master 
had  risen  from  the  grave  and  appeared  alive  to  Mary 
Magdalene  and  the  other  women  who  had  gone  forth 
to  honour  Him  in  death  ? 

With  the  Resurrection  we  are  once  more  brought 
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face  to  face  with  that  problem  of  the  supernatural 
which  is  to  many  an  insurmountable  obstacle.  Again 
we  say  that  unless  the  supernatural  is  to  be  rejected 
as  such,  belief  in  alleged  facts  must  conform  to 
evidence,  and  the  evidence,  in  this  case,  though  not 
without  its  difficulties,  is  not  easily  to  be  rebutted. 
It  is  allowed  by  those  who  would  build  up  the  history 
of  Christianity  upon  a  naturalistic  foundation,  that 
its  origin  cannot  be  accounted  for  apart  from  the 
belief  in  the  Resurrection  of  Jesus.  But  how  is  the 
belief  to  be  accounted  for  unless  the  facts  were,  in 
some  sort,  such  as  they  are  described?  Given  the 
empty  grave  and  the  subsequent  appearances  of  the 
Lord,  and  the  rise  and  spread  of  the  religion  which 
bears  His  name  are  readily  explicable ;  on  any  other 
supposition  they  remain  an  insoluble  enigma.1 

The  Jewish  authorities  had  taken  special  pre¬ 
cautions  against  any  interference  with  the  tomb. 
They  had  caused  it  to  be  sealed  after  a  large  stone 
had  been  rolled  against  its  mouth,  and  had  obtained 
a  military  guard  from  Pilate  to  set  over  it.  They 
feared  that  the  disciples  would  steal  the  body,  and  then 
declare  that  their  Leader  was  not  really  dead ;  this 
was  in  fact  the  story  which  they  themselves  circulated, 
when  they  perceived  that  their  precautions  had  been 
fruitless.  When  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  of 

1  See  Handbook  of  Christian  Evidences ,  chapter  vi.  (A.  & 
C.  Black),  by  the  present  writer,  for  a  summary  of  the 
arguments  as  to  the  Resurrection  from  an  Apologetic 
standpoint. 
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the  week  the  women  came  on  their  pious  errand, 
they  found  the  stone  rolled  away,  and  the  grave 
unoccupied.  Then  there  were  visions  of  angels  and 
comforting  words.  Mary  Magdalene  first,  and  after¬ 
wards  the  others  hastened  to  tell  the  disciples  what 
they  had  discovered.  Peter  and  John  immediately 
ran  to  the  sepulchre  and  found  it  empty,  as  Mary  had 
said.  Presently,  when  they  had  left,  Mary,  who  had 
followed  them  thither,  was  privileged  to  behold  the 
Risen  One  Himself.  She  knew  Him  not  at  first 
until  He,  in  well  remembered  accents,  called  her 
by  name.  He  afterwards  appeared  to  the  other 
women,  then  to  two  disciples  on  the  road  to  Emmaus, 
and  again  in  the  same  evening  to  the  general  body  of 
the  disciples  as  they  were  gathered  together  in  a 
room,  the  doors  of  which  were  shut  “  for  fear  of  the 
Jews.”  A  week  later  He  appeared  again  in  their 
midst  and  convinced  Thomas,  who  had  been  absent 
on  the  previous  occasion,  by  suffering  him  to  behold 
the  lacerated  hands  and  feet  and  the  pierced  side. 
To  Thomas’s  confession — “  My  Lord  and  my  God  ” — 
Jesus  made  answer  by  pronouncing  a  blessing  on  those 
who  “have  not  seen  and  yet  have  believed,”  those 
whose  faith  is  based  on  spiritual  perception  rather 
than  on  material  evidence.  Other  appearances  are 
recorded  as  taking  place  in  Galilee  whither  the 
disciples  repaired  on  leaving  Jerusalem.  St  Paul, 
in  a  document  older  than  any  of  the  Gospels  (1  Cor. 
xv.  3-8),  sums  up  the  traditionary  evidence — ■“  He 
appeared  to  Cephas ;  then  to  the  twelve ;  then  He 
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appeared  to  above  five  hundred  brethren  at  once,  of 
whom  the  greater  part  remain  until  now,  but  some 
are  fallen  asleep ;  then  He  appeared  to  James ;  then 
to  all  the  apostles  ;  and  last  of  all,  as  unto  one  born 
out  of  due  time,  He  appeared  to  me  also.” 

The  Resurrection  as  a  fact  was  the  basis  and 
substance  of  the  Apostolic  teaching  as  it  is  given  in 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  in  the  New  Testament 
writings  generally.  Discrepancies  there  may  be, 
now  almost  impossible  to  reconcile ;  all  parts  of  the 
evidence  may  not  be  of  equal  value;  but  the  main 
facts  stand  out  clearly  as  abundantly  attested,  and  no 
explanation  of  them  has  ever  been  offered  half  so 
satisfactory  as  that  which  assumes  the  sincerity  of  the 
witnesses  and  the  truth  of  their  testimony. 

For  forty  days  the  appearances  of  the  risen  Jesus 
continued,  and  then  they  suddenly  ceased.  Their 
cessation,  it  has  been  pointed  out,  is  a  very  strong 
proof  of  their  reality.  Hallucinations  would  have 
continued  for  a  longer  period  and  gradually  died 
away.  According  to  the  Gospel  account,  the  appear¬ 
ances  ended  with  the  Ascension.  From  the  midst 
of  His  disciples,  on  the  Mount  of  Olives,  Jesus  was 
received  up,  passing  out  of  their  earthly  knowledge 
into  the  nearer  presence  of  God.  The  days  of 
instruction  and  guidance,  of  comfort  and  companion¬ 
ship,  during  which  He  had  walked  with  them  as  a 
man  with  his  trusted  friends — not  least  the  days 
between  the  Resurrection  and  Ascension  when  in 
mysterious  interview  He  unfolded  to  them  many 
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things  concerning  His  Kingdom — all  these  were 
now  over,  and  it  was  theirs  to  go  forth  in  His  spirit 
and  power  to  build  upon  His  foundations,  to  carry 
on  His  work  sustained  by  His  gracious  promise — 
“  Lo,  I  am  with  you  alway,  even  unto  the  end  of 
the  world.” 


CHAPTER  XVIII 

THE  CHARACTER  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  JESUS 

It  was  a  luminous  suggestion  of  the  author  of  Ecce 
Homo  that  one  of  the  chief  elements  in  the  impression 
which  Jesus  made  upon  His  contemporaries,  and  more 
particularly  upon  His  immediate  followers,  was  the 
combination  of  superhuman  power  with  a  marvellous 
self-restraint.  Whether  the  miracles  with  which 
Jesus  was  credited  were  real  or  not,  the  writer  would 
not  definitely  say :  it  was  sufficient  for  his  purpose 
that  those  about  Jesus  believed  in  their  reality  and 
recognised  in  Him  the  possessor  of  a  divine  might. 
He  correctly  observes  that  in  itself  the  thought  was 
fitted  to  repel  rather  than  to  attract.  As  we  see  in 
the  case  of  Peter  at  the  time  of  the  miraculous  draught 
of  fishes,  or  of  the  Gadarenes  when  they  beheld  the 
restored  demoniac,  it  at  first  produced  alarm  and 
distress.  “  Men  were  not  so  much  disposed  to  admire 
and  adore  as  to  escape  precipitately  from  the  presence 
of  one  so  formidable.”  But  when  they  knew  Him 
better,  they  saw  “  a  moral  miracle  superinduced  upon 
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a  physical  one  .  .  .  that  the  mighty  powers  were  held 
under  a  mighty  control.”  They  beheld  Jesus 
“  dedicating  all  His  extraordinary  powers  to  beneficent 
uses  only,  and  deliberately  placing  Himself  for  all 
purposes  of  hostility  and  self-defence  on  a  level 
with  the  weakest.”  In  a  word — and  this  was  what 
the  disciples  saw  exemplified  in  their  Master — “  the 
noblest  and  most  amiable  thing  that  can  be  seen  is 
power  mixed  with  gentleness,  the  reposing,  self¬ 
restraining  attitude  of  strength.” 

This  combination  of  qualities  which  at  first  sight 
might  be  deemed  almost  incompatible  is  one  of  the 
most  striking  features  of  the  character  of  Jesus,  one 
of  the  first  impressions  which  we  draw  from  its  con¬ 
templation.  In  Him  we  find  meekness  without  loss 
of  dignity,  kindness  which  does  not  interfere  with 
unbending  resolution,  righteousness  which  leaves  room 
for  pity,  calmness  which  may  on  occasion  yield  to 
indignation.  His  mildness  is  never  weakness,  His 
wrath  is  not  violence.  His  forgiveness  is  not  condona¬ 
tion  of  sin.  His  “  yoke  is  easy  and  His  burden  is 
light,”  and  yet  He  calls  upon  men  to  take  up  the  cross  ! 
The  impression  which  His  character  creates  “  varies  as 
His  many-sided  personality  meets  the  various  tempera¬ 
ments  and  problems  and  needs  of  different  men. 
Jesus  has  been  called  the  light  of  the  world ;  but  the 
light  has  been  broken  as  though  passing  through  a 
prism  until  each  colour  of  its  spectrum  has  seemed  to 
some  minds  the  complete  radiation.”  1 

1  Hibbert  Journal ,  vol.  i.  p.  645.  To  this  remarkable 
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There  is  in  truth  nothing  narrow  or  limited  about  the 
humanity  of  Jesus.  He  rises  above  the  prejudices  and 
exclusiveness  of  His  nation.  We  fail  to  trace  anything 
Jewish,  or  even  peculiarly  Oriental  about  His  teach¬ 
ing  or  His  life.  Where  in  form  His  teaching  is  most 
allied  to  that  of  the  Rabbinic  schools,  it  differs  from  it 
by  the  broad  human  sympathy  with  which  it  is  infused. 
Class  distinctions  are  forgotten  in  His  presence ;  men 
of  all  conditions,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  young 
and  the  old — the  Pharisee,  only  half  convinced  of  sin, 
and  the  publican,  despairing  of  forgiveness — are 
attracted  to  Him,  are  received  by  Him  with  gentle 
consideration,  and  find  in  Him  that  which  satisfies 
their  needs.  So  finely  were  His  various  qualities 
blended,  so  rounded  and  complete  was  the  character 
which  they  adorned,  that  there  is  no  woman  so  tender, 
no  man  so  strong,  that  they  may  not  equally  find  in 
Him  their  great  Exemplar. 

For  this  reason  too  every  age  has  found  in  Him  its 
own  ideal.  Whenever  men  have  been  driven  to 
recognise  in  conscience,  and  work  out  in  practice, 
some  particular  aspect  of  virtue,  they  have  found  a 
sanction  and  a  guide  in  the  spirit  and  example  of 
Christ.  Our  own  may  be  said  to  be  the  age  of 
social  ideals.  We  would  be  written  down  as  those 
that  love  their  brother  man.  This  also  is  a  Christian 

study  of  the  “Character  of  Jesus  Christ,”  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  Francis  G.  Peabody,  D.D.,  of  Harvard  University, 
we  have  to  acknowledge  our  obligation  for  numerous 
suggestions,  especially  in  the  present  chapter. 
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inspiration  and  ambition.  “  Religion  offers  to  man/’ 
says  a  recent  writer,  who  is  quite  as  much  a  socialist 
as  a  theologian,  “in  the  person  of  Jesus,  quite  the 
sublimest  gift  it  is  within  its  nature  to  offer.  .  .  .  And 
it  gives  him  as  his  object  in  the  world  something  that 
alone  makes  life  rich,  happy,  and  of  worth,  namely, 
unceasing  labour  for  the  general  welfare.”  1 

The  richness  of  nature  thus  indicated  finds  expres¬ 
sion  in  many  ways.  Jesus  had  a  simple  natural  joy  in 
life.  He  had  a  keen  observation  of  the  things  around 
Him,  and  delighted  in  the  beauties  of  earth  and  sky. 
In  discourse  and  parable  He  draws  His  illustrations 
from  the  flowers,  the  fowls  of  the  air,  the  winds,  the 
floods.  He  watched  the  growth  of  the  plant  from 
seed  to  ear  and  the  full  corn  in  the  ear.  The  vineyard 
and  the  pasture,  the  yoke  laid  upon  the  oxen,  the 
shepherd  leading  and  defending  his  sheep,  furnish 
Him  with  lessons  of  wisdom.  Nor  was  He  less 
observant  of  the  beautiful  in  character.  He  had  His 
circle  of  friends ;  He  loved  His  own,  and  loved  them 
to  the  end.  The  bright  and  earnest  youth,  with 
youth’s  ineffable  charm,  met  with  yearning  affection 
as  well  as  wise  discipline.  The  centurion’s  faith,  the 
love  of  the  repentant  woman  to  whom  “much  was 
forgiven,”  the  innocence  of  childhood,  gave  Him,  it  is 
evident,  a  true  and  lofty  pleasure.  The  breadth  of  His 
sympathy  did  not  hinder  it  from  being  intense  and 
individual.  He  understood  and  appreciated  the  noble 
character  of  John  the  Baptist ;  He  did  not  forget  the 
1  O.  Holtzmann,  Life  of  Jesus  (tr.),  p.  529. 
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genuine  devotedness  of  Thomas  even  when  he  was 
giving  way  to  doubt,  nor  the  ardour  of  Peter,  obscured, 
not  extinguished,  under  the  temptation  to  deny  Him. 

In  comparison  with  such  a  character  as  that  of  Jesus, 
that  of  John  the  Baptist,  for  instance,  is  built  on 
simple  lines.  John  is  the  ascetic,  rugged  and  severe, 
delivering  his  message  with  unselfish  faithfulness,  and 
willing  that  his  torch  should  pale  before  the  greater 
light.  There  was  in  Jesus  also  an  ascetic  element. 
He  fufils  the  prophetic  picture  of  the  Suffering 
Servant  of  Jehovah,  and  there  is  more  than  an  excuse 
for  that  interpretation  of  His  example,  which  finds  in 
monasticism,  in  renunciation  of  the  world,  the  true 
Imitation  of  Christ.  But  though  He  was  the  great 
Sufferer,  He  never  gave  Himself  to  suffering,  as  He 
never  calls  upon  others  to  give  themselves  to  suffering, 
for  suffering’s  sake.  The  pain  came  to  Him,  and  was 
accepted  by  Him,  as  a  consequence  of  His  position,  as 
a  condition  of  the  work  He  had  to  do.  It  has  been 
remarked  that  He  had  no  special  gift  of  fortitude ; 
others  have  endured  more  stoically  than  He.  The 
sensitiveness  of  His  frame,  the  sensibility  of  His  soul, 
are  abundantly  evident.  Yet  from  the  wilderness  of 
Temptation,  from  the  garden  of  Gethsemane,  He 
emerged,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  conquest  won, 
the  flesh  subdued,  the  will  bowed  to  the  Father’s  will 
— He  was  ready  to  drink  the  cup  which  the  Father 
presented  to  His  lips.  He  had  long  before  chosen 
His  path  ;  He  continued  steadfastly  to  follow  it 
even  when  the  cross  loomed  in  view.  There  was 
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shrinking,  but  there  was  no  swerving.  It  was  not 
that  life  had  no  charm  for  Him,  but  He  had  a 
duty  to  fulfil  with  which  the  enjoyment  of  life  was 
incompatible. 

We  may  find  the  key  to  this  complex  nature,  so  far 
as  it  is  possible  for  us  to  do  so,  on  the  one  hand  in 
Power,  on  the  other  in  Love. 

The  writer  of  the  article  formerly  quoted  remarks 
that  the  immediate  effect  of  the  teaching  of  Jesus 
was  “an  effect  of  power,  of  authority  and  mastery, 
the  commanding  impressiveness  of  a  leader  of  men.  .  .  . 
The  preacher  did  not  demonstrate,  or  plead,  or 
threaten  like  the  scribes ;  He  swayed  the  multitude 
by  personal  power.”  This  power  is  seen  on  the 
ethical  side,  for  while  at  times  His  words  glow  with 
mystic  fervour,  and  He  is  seen  in  the  rapture  of  incom¬ 
municable  experiences,  nothing  is  more  remarkable 
than  “  the  sanity,  reserve,  composure  and  steadiness  of 
the  character  of  Jesus,”  and  we  have  already  noted 
how  His  power  was  at  all  times  under  the  control  of 
a  severe  self-restraint.  On  the  intellectual  side  the 
power  of  Christ’s  character  is  no  less  manifest.  He 
exhibits  “  a  strength  of  reasoning,  a  sagacity,  insight 
and  alertness  of  mind  which  contribute  to  His 
authority.”  We  are  apt  to  think  so  constantly  about 
the  moral  beauty  of  Jesus  that  we  forget  the  evidences 
of  His  mental  endowments.  He  held  His  own  with 
the  doctors  and  teachers  of  the  people,  vanquished 
those  on  their  own  ground  to  whom  intellectual 
subtlety  in  argument  was  a  second  nature,  and  dis- 
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played  a  “  lightness  of  touch  ”  which  has  been  truly 
reckoned  as  one  of  the  tests  of  mastery.  “  He  was 
the  wise,  grave  Master,  Whom  to  meet  was  to 
reverence,  if  not  to  obey.’’  He  showed  a  force  of 
character  which  established  His  ascendency  over 
men,  and  made  Him  One  in  Whom  men  instinctively 
placed  their  confidence,  a  strong  support  on  which  the 
strongest  of  them  were  fain  to  lean. 

Besides  Power  there  lay  at  the  root  of  this  unique 
personality  an  inexhaustible  tenderness  and  love. 
Some  have  regarded  this  as  another  form  in  which 
Christ’s  power  was  manifested — “  To  give,  one  must 
have.  .  .  The  sympathy  of  Jesus  is  the  channel 
through  which  His  power  flows,  and  the  abundance 
of  the  stream  testifies  to  the  reserve  of  power  at  the 
source.”  But  though  the  prodigality  of  His  sympathy 
may  be  a  proof  that  there  is  power  at  the  source,  it  is 
not  the  same  thing  as  power,  it  implies  more  than 
power.  If  to  give  one  must  have,  it  does  not  follow 
that  what  one  has  one  gives.  It  is  the  love  of  Jesus 
which  wields  His  power  in  the  service  of  that  which 
is  good.  His  thought  of  God  was  that  of  the  all- 
loving  Father  Who  does  not  withhold  from  any  His 
gifts  of  sunshine  and  rain,  but  bestows  them  on  the 
evil  and  on  the  good — yet  not  in  indifference,  but  in 
forbearance. 

His  sympathy  extended  to  every  form  of  human 
suffering  ;  He  “  went  about  doing  good  ”  ;  none  ever 
loved  mankind  as  Jesus  did,  so  wisely,  so  tenderly,  so 
unweariedly.  He  strove  to  comfort  the  sorrowing,  to 
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restore  hope  to  the  despairing,  to  raise  the  fallen. 
The  lesson  which  he  sought  most  earnestly  to  impress 
was  the  duty  of  loving  one  another,  and  the  Church 
which  He  desired  to  found  was  to  be  above  all  a 
guild  of  mutual  love  and  helpfulness. 

It  is  true  that  there  were  depths  in  the  heart  of 
Jesus  into  which  we  gain  but  fitful  glimpses.  In  con¬ 
trast  with  His  life  of  active  work,  His  identification  of 
Himself  with  others  in  their  trials  and  struggles, 
emphasis  has  been  laid  upon  His  Solitude  of  Soul. 
How  greatly  and  constantly  He  was  misunderstood, 
even  by  those  nearest  to  Him,  appears  upon  every 
page  of  the  Gospels.  But  He  had  a  source  of  strength 
which  the  world  saw  not.  What  meant  His  frequent 
withdrawals  from  the  stress  and  strain  of  His  daily  life, 
those  nights  spent  in  prayer  on  the  hill-tops  ?  “  The 

power  which  was  spent  in  service  was  renewed  in 
isolation.’’  Alone — nay,  not  alone — ff  for  the  Father 
is  with  me.” 

His  trust  in  God  was  never-failing.  He  waited  in 
obscurity  and  in  patience  the  signal  for  entrance  upon 
His  work.  He  followed  the  path  appointed  for  Him, 
doing  nothing  to  hasten  the  catastrophe,  but  humbly 
submissive  when  it  came.  He  perceived  the  right 
and  followed  it  only ;  He  thrust  aside  the  specious 
pretences  of  the  Tempter ;  the  suffering  which  must 
be  encountered  if  righteousness  was  not  to  be  for¬ 
saken  or  compromised,  He  prepared  Himself  to 
meet ;  only  if  it  was  His  Father’s  will  did  He  desire 
that  the  cup  should  pass  away. 
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Strange  it  is  that  an  influence  proceeding  from  a 
remote  corner  of  Palestine  should  have  re-moulded 
the  world.  Christ  is  the  centre  of  history.  It  is 
significant  that  all  events  are  dated  by  reference  to 
His  appearing.  The  often  quoted  words  of  Mr 
Lecky  are  no  exaggeration  of  the  truth — “  It  was 
reserved  for  Christianity  to  present  to  the  world  an 
ideal  character,  which,  through  all  the  changes  of 
eighteen  centuries,  has  inspired  the  hearts  of  men 
with  an  impassioned  love,  has  shown  itself  capable  of 
acting  on  all  ages,  nations,  temperaments  and  con¬ 
ditions,  has  been  not  only  the  highest  pattern  of 
virtue,  but  the  strongest  incentive  to  its  practice,  and 
has  exercised  so  deep  an  influence,  that  it  may  be 
truly  said  that  the  simple  record  of  three  short  years 
of  active  life  has  done  more  to  regenerate  and  to 
soften  mankind  than  all  the  disquisitions  of  philo¬ 
sophers,  and  all  the  exhortations  of  moralists.”  1 

It  is  no  part  of  our  present  task  to  draw  theological 
inferences.  It  has  been  our  desire  to  let  the  picture, 
roughly  and  inadequately  sketched  as  it  may  be,  speak 
for  itself.  It  may  be  true  that,  as  the  first  disciples 
were  led  not  by  a  priori  theories,  but  by  their  daily, 
hourly  intercourse  with  the  Master,  to  frame  the 
conceptions  of  His  nature  and  being  which  the  Church 
afterwards  elaborated  in  the  Creeds, — so  the  pre¬ 
occupation  of  the  present  age  with  the  life,  and 
character,  and  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  may,  in  like 
manner,  issue  in  a  new,  or  at  any  rate,  a  re-vivified 
1  History  of  European  Morals,  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 
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theology.  But  whatever  be  the  interpretation,  the 
fact  at  least  is  sure,  that  above  all  who  have  ever 
lived  on  earth,  monarch  or  sage,  prophet  or  teacher, 
Jesus  has  been,  and  is,  the  “ light  and  life”  of  men, 
the  revelation  of  the  best  that  is  in  man ;  and  that  the 
possibilities  of  progress  opened  up  by  those  “  three 
short  years  of  active  life”  are  such  as  it  passes  the 
utmost  powers  of  imagination  to  conceive.  Those 
who  have  loved  and  trusted  Him  have  been  the  salt 
of  the  earth,  the  leaders  and  inspirers  of  the  world’s 
highest  civilisations,  examples  of  purity,  charity  and 
self-conquest.  Jesus — “  Saviour” — so  He  was  ap¬ 
propriately  named,  and  as  Saviour  myriads  have 
acknowledged  Him.  To  those  who  surrounded  His 
earthly  footsteps  He  came  as  Saviour,  a  messenger  of 
healing,  lifting  the  fallen  ones  of  humanity  and 
bringing  within  their  reach  the  Life  Divine.  How 
many  are  the  lives  which  since  have  been  transformed 
under  His  influence,  and  saved  for  higher  and  better 
things !  The  world  may  well  acknowledge  Him  as 
Saviour,  since  with  His  coming  the  night  of  hopeless¬ 
ness  and  ignorance  passed  away,  and  there  broke  upon 
the  eyes  of  men  the  dawn  of  a  new  age,  one  of 
self-conquest  and  self-sacrifice  doubtless,  but  also  of 
spiritual  joy  and  gladness,  of  a  peace  which  passeth 
understanding,  and  of  a  light  of  heavenly  knowledge 
and  wisdom  which  shall  shine  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day. 
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